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Life travels upward in spirals. He who 
takes pains to search the shadows of the 
past below us, then, can better judge the 
tiny arc up which he climbs, more surely 
guess the dim curves of the future 
above him. 


PRESENTING 
CONFUCIUS 


CONFUCIUS BETWEEN THE FOUNDERS OF 
RELIGIONS AND THE BUILDERS 
OF STATES 


From time to time there appear on earth religions 
acknowledging gods and their commandments, and 
the existence of the beyond. A priestly caste 
emerges to defend the claims of these gods ; the whole 
life of the state takes on a new and hallowed tone : — 
Confucius’s doctrine is not of this nature. 

From time to time some government shines with 
particular splendor, the highest ranks reaching up 
intoacloud of glory. With the aid of willing work- 
ers the emperor, the king and his court are soon made 
to seem all powerful. The people submit to their 
rule. Regardless of the way it acquits itself the 
reigning force is highly valued as predestined, even 
godlike : — Confucius’s doctrine is not of this nature. 

_.~ Heaven, government, and people are, according to 
Confucius’s doctrine, the three supreme powers. 
Heaven makes the laws and general regulations for 
the life of man; the government receives and en- 
forces these laws ; the executives and the people live 
according to them. ‘There is no place for a priestly 
caste for the laws of Heaven are not based on any 
secret dogma ; they shape themselves openly in the 
form of the phenomena of nature and of human 
society. The knowledge they contain has been 
handed down from past genesons Nor is there 
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place for governments or rulers who create their own 
religious laws. Confucius’s doctrine extracts the 
virtues of the religion of the divine and those of the 
godlike state, and the dangers of both are evaded : 
the all-binding law is set above the power of the gov- 
ernment. The law itself, though, is purged of all 
mystery. ‘Thus the state is managed in such a way 
that everyone can understand, even the lowliest com- 
moner ; those in power are under control and a prac- 
ticable moral code is created which everyone desires 
to uphold. The doctrine thus gains something sig- 
nificant for Confucius and his pupils. An authorita- 
tive position in the state is created for the teacher 
himself and, indeed, for a whole class of people with 
him, namely, those who have made it their duty to 
study the laws and their preservation. Confucius’s 
doctrine established between the rulers and the peo- 
ple a class which has, so to speak, to carry on a spirit- 
ual battle on two fronts ; one against the government 
which must be led in a certain direction and, in some 
cases, held in check ; another to make education and 
wisdom available to the people. 

Just such a class becomes characteristic of Con- 
fucius’s China ; it is characteristic, too, that it does 
not indulge in any private, scholastic activity such 
as that of the philosophers and some men of letters 
in occidental civilization. Confucius succeeded in 
raising it to a privileged and influential position in the 
state ; it became the official class of scholars and phi- 
losophers. He thus attained what, over a hundred 
years later, Plato recognized and proclaimed as ideal 
and wrote down in his book, The Republic. Con- 
fucius and his school actually realized what the mere 
“intellectuals,” from the prophets to the politicians, 
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from Isaiah to Machiavelli,* later so ardently desired, 
and they did it in a way which, in spite of all expec- 
tations to the contrary, proved lasting, more lasting 
than those state formations set up by later so-called 
realistic and war-minded reformers. 

Let us now consider how Confucius arranged all 
this, upon what basis he built, the form of his doc- 
trine, who he himself was, how he lived and taught. 


THE LIFE AND VARIED DESTINY OF 
THE MAN KUNG FROM LU 


We are in the sixth century B.c. ; the time of the 
prophets Hezekiel and Daniel in Palestine, Solon and 
Pythagoras in Greece, Buddha in India. China is 
passing through her feudal period ; the omnbotent 
feudal lords are firmly established in the walled and 
moated towns. Each lord rules one or more towns, 
the distant ones being managed by his vassals. 
Lords, princes, kings, and vassals live in spacious 
homes within the walled towns. ‘They despise the 
. common peasants who care only about eating and 
drinking. ‘Thus the culture which they are perfect- 
ing is one of the court and the town. But, from the 
first, this culture is of a different nature from that of 
the occidental feudal courts ; in China, as in the Oc- 
cident, groups are formed around the prince and the 
king, but about the Chinese feudal court there is 
an air of devotion. ° From ancient times China has 
always had her “holy places,” especially moun- 
tains. The feudal court now also becomes a holy 
place. The taxes paid to the landlord are a religious 


*Cf. No. 15. The Living Thoughts of Machiavelli presented 
by Count Carlo Sforza. 
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offering ; one brings them because, as in all religious 
sacrifices, one enriches oneself by giving. It is said 
concerning the might of the feudal lords : “The 
mind of the master knows no bounds, he thinks of 
the horses and they are strong, his mind never tires, 
he thinks of the horses and they prance with spirit, 
his mind is accurate, he thinks of the horses and they 
walk straight.” Now this sounds like a poetic ex- 
aggeration and reminds one of primitive-magic con- 
ceptions. It does, however, give a picture of the 
mystically inspired, that is, divinely inspired, power 
of the feudal lords. The whole daily life of the 
feudal court is of a solemnly religious nature. A 
great many rites are developed for different occa- 
sions ; one will perhaps be reminded of the strict, 
complicated rites observed at the courts of the Span- 
ish kings. “These Spanish ceremonies, however, hon- 
ored no real and direct representative of Heaven. 
The vassals, the nobles and the officials taking an 
active part in the life of a Chinese feudal court need 
not only a thorough knowledge of the ceremonies 
but also an understanding of their symbolic and moral 
meaning. Every gesture, every step, every tone of 
voice, the cut of the costumes to be worn in public, 
is prescribed for the princes. In view of the reli- 
gious value of the ceremonies, slips or, worse still, 
wilful disobedience might prove dangerous. It can 
thus readily be understood that for the public man, 
from the emperor to the lowliest clerk, nothing is so 
important as a knowledge of the customs, the ritual 
language and their meaning. Ih view of this, a 
prince has to surround himself with knowledgeable 
counselors. Thus, there arises, from the humble 
nobility of the towns, a class the members of which 
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tions, then place themselves at the disposition of one 
or more princes. It is a class of scholars, philoso- 
phers and literary men. Professional schools are set 
up which, above all, undertake the actual task of 
fitting young vassals etc. for court life and preparing 
them for a public vocation. Other schools are then 
established which, over and above such confined 
tasks, develop ‘ints own doctrines. One can follow 
the manner in which the schools become more in- 
dependent and more powerful. These schools also 
begin their work wandering around, master and 
pupils—often as many as a_ thousand — travel 
through the land from court to court. They spe- 
cialize more and more: military strategy, econom- 
ics, astrology, law, ethics. They become wandering 
academies or universities. They pick quarrels with 
each other and, because of their influence on the 
princes, are held responsible for many rebellions and 
bloody disorders. Finally, at a later stage, they be- 
come a public nuisance. 

_ We now see the sage Confucius at home, a school 
teacher in Lu, a state in Shantung Province (to be 
exact, in the village of Tsen, now Rio fen en in 

Yentseve, Shanturig Province) where he born 

550 OF $51 B.C., In wenty-second century of the 

SGOT nike teeny cond cemay of oe g dynasty. Heissaidtocaméof a bragch 

of the imperial house of Shang; hi al ady 

advance a onfucius was born, die 


his~son’s third year, Confucius studied for seven 


years and was very obedient. (“As-a-youth Tiwas. 
very poor, peffapsthariswhy-Lanisoadeps.”) Lhe 
Pp eee sees peat i the paincey 
lige of Lu, looked after his interests ; they procured 
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for him a position as keeper of stores, then as super- 
ean RTT a. 
He married named his son Ta and Peis (Carp, the 
finest carp) in gratitude to the princes, his masters, 
who had sent him a carp on the birth of his child. 
hief shepherd, and 


entered his true vocation, that of a teacher. From 


his twenty-seventh year on he had made a ae 


oes and it ened how the man from Lu ques- 
tioned the profound old philosopher, as was his 
wont, about ancient customs, but had little use for his 
further wisdom. 

Soon after the young master’s return to Lu his 
fame began to spread, The number of his disciples 
increased ¢ ye at this time, quarrels broke out be- 
tween the three most etl families in the princi- 
pality and the sari ontitins served was khtmsel+ 
banished. Confucius followed him to the neighbor- 
ing state of Tsi. After a short time Confucius 
returned to Lu and it took him fifteen years to find a 
position. In the meantime he taught and concen- 
trated on the holy books of the past, the Shih-king 
(Book of Ancient Poems), Shu-king (Book of His- 
torical Documents), Yi-king (Book of Changes), 
Li-ki (Books. of Rites and Ancient Ceremonies). 
At long last, in his fifty-first year, he was made the 
chief magistrate of the town Chung-tu ; his activities 
there atrdered the attention of his neighbors. Con- 
fucius set up a model administration. He became 
assistant to the superintendent of public buildings 
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and, finally, minister of crime. (There is also men- 
tion of the position ef vice-minister of agricul- 
ture.) In every position which he held he per- 
formed something of importance ; he brought peace 
to the land and even imposed severe judgment on a 
prominent but rebellious person in the principality, 
condemning him to death. So long as he was in 
office there were no robbers in the land of Lu. We 
have grounds for supposing that he was very severe 
in administering justice. In the whole land there 
was such good order, “the men were careful to 
walk on the right of the road, the women on the 
left.” 

Then Confucius was overthrown. Some tell how 
an envious neighbor state bribed the first minister of 
Lu with eighty beautiful girls and one hundred and 
twenty magnificent horses to get rid of Confucius ; 
others tell that opposition to Confucius arose in Lu 
itself because he was about to break the harmful 
power of the great chiefs of clans and to destroy their 
fortified towns to the advantage of the dukes. The 

_Opposition is supposed to have originated in the very 
family which had thus far protected him. In any 
case, his term of powerful and successful work in Lu, 
his homeland, was at an end. Confucius had now 
passed the prime of his life. He was forced to fol- 
low the example of so many teachers and schools and 
to grasp the wanderer’s staff. 

We now see him for a long time with no permanent 
dwelling, wandering around accompanied by a vary- 
ing number of pupils. Let us note a few of the main 
dates from this sad, and ever sadder period. Con- 
fucius is, indeed, quite unlike the great, splendid 
personality of Buddha, the Indian prince, who, in the 
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second part of his life, became outwardly and in- 
wardly perfect and so passed away, or the immensely 
tragic figure of the Nazarene who, knowing and ac- 
cepting his agony, went straight and upright on his 
way. Here in China the small nobleman, one might 
say “bourgeois,” is fighting against a despicable fate. 
He sees himself banished from his home, forbidden to 
function in spite of all success ; he the realist and 
* practical man, must wander in the wilderness with 
nothing to hold onto. He is condemned to become 
an “intellectual,” a “man of letters,” but since noth- 
ing is further from his nature than sterile intellect, he 
must confine himself to lecturing others, entrusting 
his thoughts to mere pupils, spreading his seed at 
random. 

It is this fact which makes Confucius’s case espe- 
cially bitter. His ideas are not of the same kind as 
those of Buddha or the contemporary Lao-tse, that is, 
not of the philosophical, more or less abstract kind 
with which one can found a school, a sect, or perhaps 
‘a religion. What Confucius has to say consists of 
direct instruction, technical advice about the best 
‘proved methods to be employed by an “actual gov- 
ernment.” He advises the head of the state. He is 
a practic, and he knows how to discuss administra- 
tion, law, and military strategy, the attitude towards 
family, all the things which can be immediately car- 
ried out, which press for realization, and which have 
proved worthiest in practice. But it is not to be. 
He moves, it is said, from Lu to Wei where he is re- 
ceived with great honor, only to be so slandered ten 
months later that he is forced to leave the country ; 
he returns, leaves once again, goes to Sung where he 
teaches beneath the trees ; the commander-in-chief . 


/ 
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of the country would like to take from him even this 
refuge, to fell the trees and kill Confucius ; Confucius 
flees. 

One day the master is standing at the gate of the 
town of Tshing awaiting his pupils. One of the 
inhabitants notices him and tells a pupil that a man of 
majestic appearance, with long sculptored eyes and a 
high forehead is standing by the gate. He looks 
as troubled as a dog whose master is lost. Confucius, 
to whom the pupil repeats these remarks, smilingly 
replies: “The description of my figure is of little 
importance, but the comparison with a dog is most 
appropriate.” 

Now and then he is summoned by a prince, but 
the great ones of the land oppose him. As we have 
already seen, Confucius defends the principle of cen- 
tralization of the state. He would break the power 
of the vassals who are continually quarreling among 
themselves, sometimes even attacking each other. 
In his sixty-third year Confucius wanders hopelessly 
back to Wei. In the meantime some of his pupils 
have become dignified officials. His wife has died. 
In the year 483, at the age of sixty-eight, a broken old 
man, he is able to return to his homeland Lu at the 
invitation of the minister of the time. For fourteen 
years he has been wandering around. Now he re- 
mains. People come to him for advice but he is 
given no official position. And so he practises his 
former profession ; he talks with his disciples, reads 
and edits the holy books, comments on the obscure 
book of prophesy /-king and writes a history of his 
homeland Lu. The hour of twilight is drawing 
near. During the year after his return to Lu his son 
Peiu and his favorite pupil Yen-Yiian die. The old 
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master sighs: “Heaven has destroyed me, Heaven 
has destroyed me.” One April morning in the four- 
teenth year of the reign of Ngai-king (478 B.c.) at 
the age of seventy-three, he has forebodings of 
death. He is strolling in his little garden humming 
an air: 


Tai chan, the great mountain must crumble, 
The strong beam must break, 
The wise man must wither away like a plant. 


His grandchild is the only one to stand by his 
deathbed, and to hear his last words: “No intelli- 
gent ruler arises to take me as his master. My time 
has come to die.” 


THE CHARACTER OF THE GREAT CONFUCIUS 


This lonely, disappointed man now come to the 
end of his eventful life had a deeper influence during 
his lifetime than he imagined. He was simply not 
permitted to build the house for which he laid the 
corner-stone. Had he later been able to survey the 
course of his life he would surely have said: “If all 

.¢ things need time in which to ripen how much more 
~ so the form of a great nation.” 

! #= He was a man of solid Chinese wood. His inter- 
ests were entirely directed to the arrangement of 
human affairs, the family and the state. He both- 
ered only with such things. He once reprimanded 
a pupil for thinking about death with the words : 
“While you do not know life what can you know 
about death ?” He is pictured in his best times as a 
respect-provoking, fine personality, reminiscent of 
an old emperor and minister ; he chose for himself 
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the profession of educator and advisor to princes. 
We see him at court, his behavior setting a great ex- 
ample, minutely following every rule, dressed with 
the greatest care. This glorification of the sover- 
eign might, of which we shall soon hear, is not, for 
Confucius, something purely external and this ven- 
eration of the nobles is not lessened by the fact that 
his: réle is to educate and influence them.' Confucius 
knows and teaches: “Heaven has distinguished a 
number of individuals with the knowledge of how 
to run a state and it is their duty to put this knowl- 
edge at the disposition of their sovereign.” 

In his own daily contacts he was definitely modest 
and very reserved. Nevertheless he was filled with 
self-confidence and, even in the greatest misery, a be- 
lief in his mission. Once, in danger, he said with 
proud fortitude: “Heaven has entrusted me with 
the ancient wisdom of Wenn Wang, hence no man 
can do me any harm.” Another time he explained : 
“If a theory spreads it is because Heaven wills it.” 
Thus he sees the future of his doctrine before him. 
He is a dependable leader to his pupils and his coun- 
try. A drawing was once made of him, mounting 
his carriage, grasping the reins, eyes straight ahead 
glancing neither to right nor left. His every utter- 
_ance is deeply sincere. His whole being exhales a 
genuine, natural seriousness and human sense of re- 
sponsibility. 

He is a conservative and, what is more, a thor- 
oughly decided one. It is frequently said: “Con- 
fucius taught nothing new ; as he himself said, Con- 
fucius is a representative of tradition.” But it is not 
quite so simple. He himself undoubtedly did much 
to foster this belief and it is evident that he does not 
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care to pass for an inventor. But we already know 
that he “edited” the five sacred books. There is no 
doubt that his editing did not take everything over 
just as it was and that the five sacred books, as he 
delivered them, bore the stamp of the Confucian 
spirit. Moreover, to be so decided a champion of a 
past, keeper of a certain way of life and to introduce 
lines of thought is to be more than a simple tradition- 
alist. Confucius, the conservative, decides in favor 
of an existent but not generally followed line of de- 
velopment for state and people. This decision, 
which we shall discuss later, this conscious formula- 
tion 1s his personal work. 

The will to influence, to influence as we have said 
by leadership and example, is apparent in all Con- 
fucius’s work. In this he always remains true to 
form. His words of advice, his personal behavior 
have this aim in view. In these things Confucius is 
perfect, having left the hands of his creator in as com- 
plete a form as most of the other “shepherds of the 
people” known to mankind. 

Just as others of these “shepherds,” he, also, is a 
matter-of-fact, practical person, even a politician. 
We have already touched upon his polite rejection of 
everything abstract and purely theoretical. History 
(or legend), in a kindly and lightly ironical mood, 
has him visiting his contemporary, the old Lao-tse, 
treasurer for a nearby noble. For what? To gain 
orphic wisdom? No, to enquire about some “an- 
cient customs.” Confucius is always on the lookout 
for ancient customs. It seems that already in his 
early days he was somewhat sceptical regarding the 
governmental methods of the times. He undoubt- 
edly respects the power of the sovereigns but he just 
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as undoubtedly does not respect the sovereigns. 
But he has sufficient restraint to keep his scepticism 
from becoming apparent and with his practical and 
positive manner is not inclined to become a mere 
critic. He is, if you will, too clever or in any case 
too clear minded, for this and has too great a love for 
the world around him. So he keeps busy reading 
the holy writings. Why? What should a man do 
to make his way in society, in the world? How to 
impress the present? One provides oneself with 
ancestors! Confucius goes about this in the same 
manner as others did after him. One must not try to 
remain aloof. One must be able to point back to 
one’s predecessors. It is best to take one’s aims and 
pattern of conduct from some old and generally rec- 
ognized work. 

Now we must not think that those historical, po- 
etic, and astrological works later respected as holy 
were, in Confucius’s time, the only ones, or even 
generally recognized. There probably were other 
similar works. We said: He and his disciples de- 

_cided in favor of such and such writings and the- 
ories. He created for himself, in this way, incom- 
parable tools. For these theories which he found, 
selected, and marked had powerful prestige due to 
their age. Confucius will now bring them to peo- 
ple’s knowledge and promote them to general Chi- 
nese national rules of life. 

These theories consider the average man. We 
have now arrived at a decisive, if not the decisive 
point. Just as Confucius did not bother with theo- 
retical and abstract thoughts, so he did not bother 
about unusual people and exceptional deeds. In the 
four books dedicated to Confucius we do not find a 
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single word in praise of a heroic deed, not even of any 
extravagant adventure in the positive sense. We 
breathe the air of the golden mean. We are in the 
juste milieu. One of the four books compiled by 
Confucius’s grandson bears the title: The Doctrine 
of the Mean. Confucius, by the way, looks disdain- 
fully upon military matters as of secondary impor- 
tance. Heis interested in the civilian population, we 
might even say in the bourgeoisie. But in these 
things, too, he struggles against anything out of the 
ordinary. He is greatly displeased by the story of 
‘air entirely upright and frank man who, for the sake 
of truth, reported that his father had stolen a sheep. 
Confucius thinks: “Among us, in our part of the 
country, those who are upright are different from 
this. The father conceals the misconduct of the son, 
and the son conceals the misconduct of the father. 
Uprightness is to be found in this.” With him, no 
Roman manners a la Brutus. The order of the 
whole of society is what Confucius always bears in 
mind. When asked by a pupil for a concise general 
maxim he replies: “Is not reciprocity sucha word ?” 
He suffers from the anarchistic conditions of his 
time and regards a peaceful and stable order as the 
greatest necessity, and he and his disciples discuss 
and examine untiringly the social conditions which 
would lead to sucha state. The realm of the golden 
mean must be built up and the rule of the average 
man generally applied. Would an occidental mor- 
alist easily concern himself with a study of the ordi- 
nary man, the man on the street? He prefers to 
deal with the unusual, the extraordinary. Confu- 
cius, who lives a great deal at court and yet remains 
one of the people, who really loves his fellow beings, 
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recognizes the danger of this unrealistic approach. 
He makes the Chinese type the object of his religious 
studies. 

He thus enables his class, the intellectuals, the lit- 
erary class which follows him, to become important 
tothe state. And, since the members of this class are 
concerned, just as he is, with the average, common- 
place, everyday life, they are qualified to become of- 
ficials. Confucius is, then, both the founder of the 
official religion and the patron of the literary class. 

In this, and in his attitude towards pupils, there is a 
socratic note about Confucius, the everyday man, 
interested in commonplace things. But like Soc- 
rates, the man of the market place, Confucius also 
comes to be regarded as a holy man ; a somewhat 
peculiar holy man! Here we have no remarkable 
happenings, no obscure words fall from his lips, and 
it is an astonishing holy life in which we find, in place 
of visions, information regarding dishes which Con- 
fucius recommends or rejects, about his winter 
clothes, his night clothes, the statement that he likes 
_ginger and also wine but not from the market, and 
that dishes must always be served with their appro- 
priate sauce. Just such information is to be found in 
the classical book Lun-yu. Questions of dress and 
food are considered. Is our Confucius on too low a 
plane, or have others perhaps been walking on stilts ? 

Wesee this wise Chinese prophet teaching unceas- 
ingly and, when in luck, practising what he preaches. 
Every word he utters may be translated into action. 
Sincere and human himself he preaches sincerity 
again and again and stresses the supreme importance 
of keeping one’s actions in tune with one’s surround- 
ings. ‘This is certainly in contradiction to our pres- 
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ent day individuality. Confucius desires a gen- 
uinely social state. He once says, in his usual simple 
but far-sighted way : “To love human beings is the 
virtue of humanity. To understand men is science.” 

This wise, humane man, who allows his superiority 
to his disciples to appear only slight, and who 1S 
poised and engrossed in his duty when in public, is 
jolly and at ease at home. He loves music, repeat- 
edly recites the beautiful verses from the Book of 
Ancient Poems. The burning down of a stable 
leaves him unmoved ; he rejoices that no human be- 
ings are hurt. He lives with his disciples as in one 
big family. At the death of one of them he weeps 
and feels himself destroyed. 


WHAT DOES CONFUCIUS TEACH ? 


Let us consider his ideas. It is very likely (what 
we already know makes it probable) that here, too, 
we shall find much that is useful to us modern occi- 
dentals, at any rate, to help us know ourselves. 

The chief knowledge of the man Kung of Lu in 
the sixth century B.c. was of the universal system 
which, though it is beyond all human will, still can 
only come into existence through the right coopera- 
tion of man. This system is not over and above the 
world, but in it. It is not a system demanding sub- 
jugation, but one which men themselves must build 
up. We see here an ethical activism which is part 
of the world plan and does not issue from some 
chance subjective source. Without the necessary 
moral accommodation and activity on the part of 
man, the individual, the state, the emperor, nature’s 
order is disturbed. 
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At the beginning of The Great Learning is writ- 
ten: “From Heaven we have received the light, the 
enlightening principle which enables us to renew 
ourselves and all humanity to reach perfection.” At 
the beginning of The Golden Mean, is written: 
“What Heaven has conferred is called THE NA- 
TURE ; an accordance with this nature is called 
THE PATH of duty.” Here too we have the key 
to and the meaning of a moral behavior. Our duty 
has nothing to do with any particular command- 
ments and prohibitions coming from the outside, but 
is simply to develop the natural reason, the divine 
light, with which we are gifted from birth so that we 
shall not degenerate but shall achieve harmony with 
the nature around us. “The perfect is the law of 
Heaven and perfection is the law of humanity.” 
Thus, in connection with tradition, Confucius re- 
stores the closest ties between the great world system 
and human behavior. Man’s acts and behavior can 
and should harmonize with the general course of the 
world. ‘That is, then, a morality with cosmic per- 
_ spective. How honorable is man’s role in all this! 
Moral behavior has, for Confucius, a meaning. 
What a contrast to the empty wisdom and hellish 
indifference of our day ! 

We are, says the master, plunged with our divine 
light into material elements, darkness engulfs us but 
does not completely extinguish the light. One of 
Confucius’s followers (Suin-tsu) complains: “Man 
is always out for his own advantage. He follows his 
instincts and becomes desirous. He is scarcely born 
and justice, reason, and harmony disappear.” But 
he has a consoling answer: “Man is distinguished 
from other beings by a sense of justice.” And Men- 
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cius says: “When men’s fowls and dogs are lost, 
they know to seek for them again, but they lose their 
mind, and do not know how to seek for it. The 
great end of learning 1s nothing else but to seek for 
the lost mind.” 


What, then, is this Heaven which is above every- 
thing? It is the highest spiritual motive. It is al- 
ways a power of nature, never a person. Let us re- 
call the Chinese conception Yang and Yin. Yang is 
the masculine, the creative and corresponds to the 
sun, to Heaven ; Yin the feminine, receptive corre- 
sponds to the moon, the earth. Man receives his 
material substance from the earth, from Yin ; his spir- 
itual from Heaven, from Yang. (But the spiritual 
must not be transported beyond the world.) From 
Heaven-on-high, which is both nature and moral 
power, come reward and punishment. Heaven has 
the means both moral and physico-mechanical to 
produce an effect. The innate justice of the world 
may not be immediately apparent, but all the ac- 
counts of ancient history agree that bad government 
carries the germ of its downfall within itself, and that 
good government thrives. ‘This rise or fall accord- 
ing to heavenly and earthly laws appears also in daily 
life. Failures and omissions upset the normal world 
system and cause it to behave like a severely sick 
organism. ‘There are wars, floods, earthquakes, long 
droughts, epidemics and all such things of which the 
wise take note. Thus, in contrast to our material- 
istic line of thought which makes man the helpless 
object of a stupid, meaningless course of events, our 
actions are capable of influencing and do influence 
world happenings for we have here spiritual power 
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influencing spiritual power, and a chance human 
destiny independent of Heaven is about as improb- 
able as a world-course independent of man. Trou- 
ble, misfortune, terrible events are the warning cries 
of a suffering world, cries urging men to restore or- 
der and return to the “right path.” 

Thus Confucius and the orthodox teachings ele- 
vate us. We gain a profound obligation to act 
which is natural and not directed by fear of punish- 
ment. Confucius makes us the guarantors of a reg- 
ular world order and we must not forget our respon- 
sibility for a moment because one move follows 
directly on the other, and only a cash trade is car- 
ried on. 


Now Confucius divides the responsibility. He 
has seen enough of the world to know the possible 
extent of the wickedness of government and sover- 
eign. He will have nothing to do with the meta- 
physical charge of original sin, inherited guilt. He 
is the friend of life and of man who is, as he well 
knows, even without the burden of this guilt already 
sufficiently plagued, and continually threatened by 
two dangers: damaging, destructive elements and 
wicked sovereigns. Confucius stands by man, nei- 
ther an animal nor a bad being, considers him good- 
natured and is anxious that he should not be ruined. 

Confucius now brings before Heaven the people, 
collective humanity, in all its reality, whose poten- 
tialities are worthy of development and direction. 
He would like the people’s progress along civiliza- 
tion’s “right path” to be assured by a good sovereign 
to take the lead and set an example, good officials to 
enforce the laws within the prescribed religious 
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frame. He would like to see the whole state ar- 
ranged as an educational institution; the work 
should begin at the top with the sovereign, for, if the 
sovereign sets a bad example, he plunges the people 
into misfortune. For this reason the greatest pos- 
sible care should be taken in educating and advising 
the sovereigns. 
- The traditional teaching and Confucius are con- 
X servative and at the same time friends of the people. 
They bind the emperor directly to Heaven. They 
raise him to a position of mediator between Heaven 
and people. ‘They make of him a “son of Heaven.” 
This becomes the title of the emperor, his badge of 
office, which has nothing to do with true descent. 
We are dealing here, in a completely logical way, 
with true descent in a metaphorical sense. Heaven,’ 
as the actual law maker, is father of the emperor, 
creator of his imperial state. (Thus there is never | 
any question of inheriting the imperial dignity.) In 
this respect the connection between the emperor and 
Heaven must be stressed in such a way that in the 
cult of the past Heaven really falls in the emperor’s 
ancestral line and the emperor really respects Heaven 
as his forebear. “The emperor does not have an easy 
time as one can imagine. His mistakes have tremen- 
dous consequences ; they may result in natural ca- 
tastrophes. Does one ever hear of the emperor’s 
rights? Scarcely. Perhaps, since we live under 
mighty autocrats, we have the secret feeling that 
these gentlemen will look out for their own rights. 
By confining oneself to honoring them and, as a 
people, taking a humble and submissive attitude 
towards them, one acknowledges that the coopera- 
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tion of the sovereigns is necessary to the harmony of 
the world. But everything depends on reciprocity, 
and the emperors and princes must be reminded of 
their duty in all the hymns. Confucius who regu- 
lated and sanctioned this had a vast knowledge of 
kings and people ; he was a wise teacher of both. 
Ceremony exalts, but the exalted one swallows the 
pill of duty simultaneously with the honor. The 
people, by observance of the ceremony, subjugate 
themselves yet set their condition ; the sovereign for 
whom the ceremony is performed enjoys the honor 
and accepts the condition. 

Moral universality, the knowledge of a moral uni- 
verse, is thought out by Confucius no less consist- 
ently than the transcendental idea in the Catholic re- 
ligion. Some of the consequences seem to us pecu- 
liar. What, for example, do we say to the idea of a 
calendar which becomes a text-book of correct be- 
havior and whose important details are fixed by the 
government after it has come to an understanding 
with Heaven? We shall immediately realize the 
necessity for this, however, if we remember that, ac- 
cording to Confucius, to live naturally is not to live 
as an animal or plant but to suit one’s activities to the 
seasons and also to obey Tao, that is, to keep on the 
right path, in tune with the divine law of nature. 
We are touching here upon the chief difference be- 
tween the Confucian conception of nature and our 
own. With us, with the Greeks, there too was a 
cosmos, which later degenerated into a lyrical con- 
ception of a cosmos, to which man also belonged. 
Apart from its obscurity, this presentation is of a 
purely esthetic nature. Even Kant, marveling at 
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the starry heavens above and the moral law within 
him, was far from connecting these two things.* 
Confucius and the orthodox Chinese teachings see 
Heaven and moral law closely related in origin and 
aim. Heaven granted the divine light to man, 
Heaven commands and man has his moral obliga- 
tions. Nature does not consist merely of physico- 
mechanical forces; observation, admiration, and 
mere reckoning alone do not approach her true es- 
sence. Only together do humanity and Heaven 
build the universe, of which man is an integral part, 
not just any. In this combination, it is only human- 
ity which can cause disturbances so that it becomes 
‘man’s duty to preserve permanently the balance of 
the cosmos. We have here a mystically real con- 
nection. Humanity is continually under influences 
flowing from the stars and from the earth itself ; these 
influences, the natural events of the year, and atmos- 
pheric phenomena are manifestations with which 
man must bring himself into accord. “Tao means the 
law of natural events which, at the same time, regu- 
lates human action. ‘To act in obedience to this law 
is to act humanely and’to give and take in social rela- 
tionships. “What are we ?” grumbles the occiden- 
tal, “Mere nobodies of nature, a species of beast 
brought forth by the earth in her cooling-off period.” 
Confucius has a very different insight, a deeper and 
truer one. From the view: “Man cannot be sep- 
arated from nature,” he does not build up the stupid, 
wicked and dangerous sentence : “Man is the help- 
less plaything of chance.” It is written in the holy 
book Yi-king : “Heaven and earth and all things are: 


*Cf. No. 17. The Living Thoughts of Kant presented by 
Julien Benda. 
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formed by change, Heaven and earth are the door 
to change, Heaven and earth are the parents of 
things.” And, too, in Shu-king we read: “Of.all 
beings man alone is gifted with divine power,” and 
from that follows: “The law of Heaven is perfect, 
the law of man perfection,” which is more than a 
mere moral sermon. We have here ancient phrases 
which challenge us to take up our position. These 
phrases touch one of our tender spots. We, in our 
physico-mechanical world, are floating around in an 
immense sea of hopelessness, like men in a life-boat 
after their ship has been torpedoed. But now and 
again one has the impression that even our science is 
nearing a turning point, a revision of the main 
views. 


A few details. All through Confucius’s doctrine 
there is never the slightest doubt that the sole pur- 
pose_of the state iS to~promote the welfare of the 
people according-to-the-rules.of Heaven. No dis- 
puting the fact that the state is the people’s affair 
and not that of the rulers. In practice the state is a 
potful of numberless independent groups, the fami- 
lies bearing their right to live in themselves, and at 
the centre of this pot isthe monarchy. ‘The heads 
of families appear before the government as the rep- 
resentatives of social rights. “They form no tangi- 
ble representation of the people, set up no parlia- 
ment, but are, even so, an effective collective body 
knowing how to make themselves felt. As already 
noted: The relation of government to people rests 
on reciprocity. Emperors and rulers, by making 
mistakes, lose their right to rule. For the adminis- 
tration of the state the same moral laws prevail — 
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China, how far are you ! —as for the people with, at 
most, the difference that they have to be more strictly 
adhered to by the administration. 

Let us set aside astrology and the sixty-four hexa- 
grams of the book Yi-king (perhaps the astrological 
principle is less absurd than the science of our uni- 
versities would have us believe). Let us continue 
to consider some details of Confucius’s practical 
moral doctrine. Confucius banishes woman to the 

‘home,-child-care, the preparation of food etc. She 

must subordinate herself to man. (We find our- 
selves in the epoch of strict patriarchy.) For Con- 
fucius the only true knowledge is that which leads 
to virtue. The master is always positive. He does 
not believe in punishment. Laws should guide. 
Since man is by nature good it is foolish to approach 
him with punishment. Punishment does not im- 
prove people. Laws should be strict but they 
should educate and aid in distinguishing good from 
bad. It is the particular duty of emperor, prince, 
and noble to set a good example. 

The individual must endeavor to use the light of 
his reason, and to penetrate the nature of things. 
One must do everything to achieve personal cul- 
ture, to better one’s family and circle, thus taking 
part in the building of a universal order. 

The use of the words “to accommodate” one- 
self to nature, to one’s fellows, to society, must, 
however, not be misinterpreted. Confucius is not 
promoting mere opportunism. He suppresses the 
extraordinary (which so easily becomes the disor- 
derly) ; he wants a sensible social set-up. When he 
demands penetration of the nature of things he 
wants criticism and control. In fact, only with 
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these things does our own contribution to general 
perfection become possible. One’s degree of influ- 
ence depends on the degree of self-achieved culture. 

What, on the whole, does Confucius desire, what 
are the lessons he is trying to teach? During a pe- 
riod of anarchy, war, unrest, and revolution, when 
the power of the emperors is weakening, Confucius 
insists upon restoration of order and stability. A 
sound and permanent order is what he most desires. 
That is why he is in favor of the normal, the usual 
and against the unusual ; that is why he demands 
reciprocity and adaptation to one’s fellow beings. 
He would, in this way, create a satisfying stability. 
The object of his own administrative activity was, 
indeed, the restoration on this basis of a lasting or- 
der to the small district of the state of Lu. The 
fact that he succeeded and the manner of his success 
turned out to be his misfortune. His efforts to 
achieve order through a uniformly just and strong 
government — for Confucius is popular but authori- 
tative — are opposed by the great ones of the land, 
and later even of other lands, until finally no prince 
can keep him. As a statesman with the political 
aim of creating a strong unified empire on the basis 
of a stabilized and just order, Confucius was cen- 
turies ahead of his time. 

He grasped at anything which inclined towards 
the restoration of stability: the ancient books, the 
cult of the past, the encouragement of child-love in 
the family. In his epoch the states were stumbling 
along from unrest to unrest, from change to change 
of government. This all went on around the peo- 
ple as though they were helpless herds caught in a 


storm. Confucius looked on in trouble and anger, 
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he who peeped behind the scenes of the state and 
into the souls of the mighty. He threw all his 
weight against feudal and autocratic insolence and 
dissoluteness, giving expression to and bringing into 
esteem the will of the people. He succeeded in ex- 
pressing his will at least as a lesson and in giving it a 
permanent formulation. He became the teacher of 
democracy whose weight rests on the broadest of 
shoulders, those of Heaven and the emperor. 

Confucius thought in the same realistic way in 
which he worked. Let us recall his characteristic 
reply to a pupil’s question: “Should bad be re- 
warded by good?” Confucius, no doubt revolt- 
ing inwardly, replied: “And with what should 
good then be rewarded ?” He spoke in a realistic, 
temperate manner, was rational and up to date and 
proposed to help his teaching to victory by realistic 
means. He tended anything which could aid what 
was good to take root: the rites and ceremonies, 
the cult of the past, the love of the child in the fam- 
ily. He is unperturbed by the fact that ghosts are 
also honored. He avoids the question of a world 
tocome. He guards against anything which might 
stand in the way of the all-important welfare of the 
people. In this way, he, the man of the people, the 
democrat, creates the wonder of which we have al- 
ready spoken: he makes his ideas suitable to take 
on, later, much later, an official nature. They be- 
come the doctrine of the state. Surely no doctrine 
can have a greater triumph. And surely this tri- 
umph, this belated triumph of Confucius, the friend 
of humanity and practical moralist, can make head- 
way against the trrumphs of the revolutions brought 
about by force. 
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The permanent order of Confucius is based on 
the idea of a real, age-old piety. He is not the one 
to unearth human weaknesses with which to play 
politics. He acknowledges man as a being en- 
dowed with a divine light. He would create a so- 
cial position and political influence for human dig- 
nity and native human nobility. It is the feeling of 
his own nobility which makes him think thus. But 
he does not leave it to man to seek at random his 
own rights. Right is beyond the individual and, 
according to the ancient language, is implanted in 
us by the creative power of “Heaven-on-high.” 
This dignity cannot, therefore, be shaken by any of 
the tyrannical powers which arise later. Confu- 
cius prepares men to live and to enjoy life. An ac- 
tive joy in living, a will to achieve perfection, flows 
from his teaching. This religion undoubtedly sur- 
passes others which present their followers with 
conditions of intoxication, ecstasy, and pride. 

Confucius always shows the simple people in. 
their natural groups, clinging to their native soil, 
leading without complaint the hard life of the fields, 
he himself among them, taking their part. Seldom 
do the words piety and humanity so appropriately 
describe the teaching of one man. 


THE VARIED FATE AND TRIUMPHANT RISE 
OF CONFUCIUS’S DOCTRINE 


Tragic was the course of the material life of the 
man Kung from the state of Lu. And the life of 
his doctrine after he was no more? It appears no 
less varied. There were pupils to foster his ideas 
and his memory ; a famous one was Mencius from 
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372-28y B.c. Between 246 and 209 B.c. there arose 
in China a terrible tyrant. This Shi-huangti over- 
threw all the different princes and, in a brutal man- 
ner, brought about just the unification of China 
which Confucius actually wanted. Shi-huangti held 
the quarrels of the different schools responsible for 
the previous divisions and unrest so, in the year 
213 B.C., he issued an order that all books excepting 
those of the House of Tsin must be burned. (There 
is nothing new under the sun.) Four hundred and 
sixty scholars who refused to deliver up their books 
were buried alive. Thereafter, anyone found in 
possession of forbidden works was arrested, branded 
with fire, and condemned to compulsory labor on 
the great wall. Like other men of his type, Shi- 
huangti was obsessed by a mad desire to build, and 
he was responsible among other things for the fa- 
mous castle Ofang-kung by Tsinanfu. The main 
hall held 10,000 people and the door betrayed the 
trembling terror of the tyrant: it is said to have 
been magnetic and anyone entering armed was 
caught prisoner by the stone. But even this man 
died eventually. The rule of the emperors of Han 
then brought a recovery. Everything favoring sta- 
bility and tradition, and in particular the school of 
Lu, came to be honored. Confucianism took a 
splendid upward trend. In the year 194 B.c. the 
first Han emperor visited Confucius’s grave at 
Chu-fu. In a.p. 72 it was arranged to honor the 
seventy-two chief disciples of the master. In 267 
an edict appeared whereby a great sacrifice was to 
be offered to Confucius four times a year. His own 
town built a temple in his honor. A decree of the 
year 555 provided that a temple to the master should 
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be built in the main town of each and every district. 
In 665 he received the title “Most noble master,” in 
739 the title, “King,” in 1013 “Most divine,” in 1048 
his statue was royally draped. His picture has hung 
in every school since 637. The Manchu emperors 
bowed down before him ; in 1657 they named him: 
“Most sage ancient teacher.” His doctrine became 
the common property of the nation. He became 
the patron saint of the literary as well as of the offi- 
cial class. 


Has this master, have these old writings anything 
to say to our times? ‘They can always be used as 
touchstone and antitype. To come to the main 
point, in order to see the necessity of binding human 
morals to truth, to a moral command making us re- 
sponsible and, at the same time, demanding activity, 
Confucius’s doctrine should be compared with two 
modern theories which believe that they have suc- 
ceeded in escaping from this principle of a moral 
basis : the theories of Karl Marx and Nietzsche. 

Beginning from a generally humanistic concept, 
-Marx, together with the socialism of his day, soon 
tied himself up with the class war but his aim was 
always to reach in this way a truly social society.* 
Little by little, though, he lost interest in man and 
his morals and stressed the importance of external, 
material things. It was, therefore, inevitable that — 
in the fight through to this goal tyranny and bru- 
tality, and the inhuman and bestially natural among 
men should spring forth. Nietzsche t saw man in 


*Cf. No. 11. The Living Thoughts of Karl Marx presented 


by Leon Trotsky. 
+ Cf. No.7. The Living Thoughts of Nietzsche presented by 
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some connection with nature, but what kind of na- 
ture? A non-existent, merely physico-mechanical 
one. Thus here also is lacking the discernment of 
our true, that is our “divine” nature, the discern- 
ment of our ties with the physico-spiritual world 
as a whole, a connection and collaboration which 
must not be shaken nor deformed. From Nietzsche 
there remains a hopeless nihilism which also leads to 
tyranny and brutality. 

Times have certainly changed since Confucius, 
¥ but the mind of man and human nature have re- 
mained unchanged for these two thousand five hun- 
dred years. “Today, just as in Confucius’s time, men 
are still striving for a social societyft the will to live 
to see a spiritual moral world and the (uncertain) 
feeling that such an existence is possible prevails un- 
changed ; the struggle for happiness and stability 


goes on. 
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THE MASTER 


Confucius, in his village, looked simple and sin- 
cere, and as if he were not able to speak. 

When he was in the prince’s ancestorial temple, 
or in the court, he spoke minutely on every point, 
but cautiously. 

When he was waiting at court, in speaking with 
the great officers of the lower grade, he spake freely, 
but in a straight-forward manner ; in speaking with 
those of the higher grade, he did so blandly, but 
precisely. 

When the ruler was present, his manner displayed 
repectful uneasiness ; it was grave, but self-possessed. 

When the prince called him to employ him in 
the reception of a visitor, his countenance appeared 
to change, and his legs to move forward with diffi- 
culty. 

He inclined himself to the other officers among 
whom he stood, moving his left or right arm, as 
their position required, but keeping the skirts of his 
_ robe before and behind evenly adjusted. 

He hastened forward, with his arms like the wings 
of a bird. 

When the guest had retired, he would report to 
the prince, “The visitor is not turning round any 
more.’ 

When he entered the palace gate, he seemed to 
bend his body, as if it were not sufficient to admit 
him. 

When he was standing, he did not occupy the 
middle of the gate-way ; when he passed in or out, 
he did not tread upon the threshold. 
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When he was passing the vacant place of the 
prince, his countenance appeared to change, and his 
legs to bend under him, and his words came as if 
he hardly had breath to utter them. 

He ascended the reception hall, holding up his 
robe with both his hands, and his body bent ; hold- 
ing in his breath also, as if he dared not breathe. 

When he came out from the audience, as soon as 
he had descended one step, he began to relax his 
countenance, and had a satisfied look. When he 
had got to the bottom of the steps, he advanced rap- 
idly to his place, with bis arms like wings, and on 
occupying it, his manner stil] showed respectful un- 
easiness. 

When he was carrying the sceptre of bis ruler, 
he seemed to bend his body, as if he were not able 
to bear its weight. He did not hold it higher than the 
position of the hands in making a bow, nor lower 
than their position in giving anything to another. 
His countenance seemed to change, and look appre- 
hensive, and he dragged his feet along as if they were 
held by something to the ground. 

In presenting the presents with which he was 
charged, he wore a placid appearance. 

At his private audience, he looked highly pleased. 

The superior man did not use a deep purple, or a 
puce color, in the ornaments of his dress. 

Even in his undress, he did not wear anything of a 
red or reddish color. 

In warm weather, he had a single garment of 
black, either of coarse or of fine texture, but he wore 
it displayed over an inner garment. 

Over lamb’s fur he wore a garment of black ; 
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over fawn’s fur one of white; and over fox’s fur 
one of yellow. 

The fur robe of his undress was long, with the 
right sleeve short. 

He required his sleeping dress to be half as long 
again as his body. 

When staying at home, he used thick furs of the 
fox or the badger. 

When he put off mourning, he wore all the ap- 
pendages of the girdle. 

His under-garment, except when it was required 
to be of the curtain shape, was made of silk cut 
narrow above and wide below. 

He did not wear lamb’s fur or a black cap, on a 
visit of condolence. 

On the first day of the month he put on his court 
robes, and presented himself at court. 

When fasting, he thought it necessary to have 
his clothes brightly clean and made of linen cloth. 

When fasting, he thought it necessary to change 
his food, and also to change the place where he 

commonly sat in the apartment. 

He did not dislike to have his rice finely cleaned, 
nor to have his minced meat cut quite small. 

He did not eat rice which had been injured by 
heat or damp and turned sour, nor fish or flesh which 
was gone. He did not eat what was discolored, or 
what was of a bad flavor, nor anything which was 
ill-cooked, or was not in season. 

He did not eat meat which was not cut properly, 
nor what was served without its proper sauce. 

Though there might be a large quantity of meat, 
he would not allow what he took to exceed the due 
proportion for the rice. It was only in wine that he 
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laid down no limit for himself, but he did not allow 
himself to be confused by it. 

He did not partake of wine and dried meat bought 
in the market. 

He was never without ginger when he ate. 

He did not eat much. 

When he had been assisting at the prince’s sacri- 
fice, he did not keep the flesh which he received over 
night. The flesh of his family sacrifice he did not 
keep over three days. If kept over three days, peo- 
ple could not eat it. 

When eating, he did not converse. When in bed, 
he did not speak. 

Although his food might be coarse rice and vege- 
table soup, he would offer a Jittle of it in sacrifice 
with a grave respectful air. 

If his mat was not straight, he did not sit on it. 

When the villagers were drinking together, on 
those who carried staffs going out, he went out im- 
mediately after. 

When the villagers were going through their cere- 
monies to drive away pestilential influences, he put 
on his court robes and stood on the eastern steps. 

When he was sending complimentary inquiries 
to any one in another State, he bowed twice as he 
escorted the messenger away. 

The stable being burned down, when he was at 
court, on his return he said, ‘Has any man been 
hurt 2’ He did not ask about the horses. 

When any of his friends died, if he had no rela- 
tions who could be depended on for the necessary 
offices, he would say, ‘I will bury him.’ 

When a friend sent him a present, though it might 
be a carriage and horses, he did not bow. 
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The only present for which he bowed was that 
of the flesh of sacrifice. 

In bed, he did not lie like a corpse. At home, he 
did not put on any formal deportment. 

When he saw any one in a mourning dress, though 
it might be an acquaintance, he would change coun- 
tenance ; when he saw any one wearing the cap 
of full dress, or a blind person, though he might be 
in his undress, he would salute them in a ceremoni- 
ous manner. 

To any person in mourning he bowed forward 
to the crossbar of his carriage ; he bowed in the same 
way to any one bearing the tables of population. 

When he was at an entertainment where there 
was an abundance of provisions set before him, he 
would change countenance and rise up. 

On a sudden clap of thunder, or a violent wind, 
he would change countenance. 

When he was about to mount his carriage, he 
would stand straight, holding the cord. 

When he was in the carriage, he did not turn his 
head quite round, he did not talk hastily, he did not 

‘point with his hands. 


Tsze-kung said, “The Master’s personal displays 
of his principles and ordinary descriptions of them 
may be heard. His discourses about man’s nature, 
and the way of Heaven, cannot be heard.’ 


The Master’s frequent themes of discourse were 
—the Odes, the History, and the maintenance of 
the Rules of Propriety. On all these he frequently 
discoursed. 
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The Master said, ‘The silent treasuring up of 
knowledge ; learning without satiety ; and instruct- 
ing others without being wearied : — which one of 
these things belongs to me ?’ 

The Master said, “The leaving virtue without 
proper cultivation ; the not thoroughly discussing 
what is learned ; not being able to move towards 
righteousness of which a knowledge is gained ; and 
not being able to change what is not good : — these 
are the things which occasion me solicitude.’ 

When the Master was unoccupied with business, 
his manner was easy, and he looked pleased. 

The Master said, ‘Let the will be set on the path 
of duty. 

‘Let every attainment in what is good be firmly 
grasped. 

‘Let perfect virtue be accorded with. 

‘Let relaxation and enjoyment be found in the 
polite arts.’ 

When the Master was eating by the side of a 
mourner, he never ate to the full. 

He did not sing on the same day in which he had 
been weeping. 


The Master said, ‘Alas ! there is no one that knows 
me.’ 

Tsze-kung said, ‘What do you mean by thus say- 
ing — that no one knows you ?’ The Master replied, | 
‘I do not murmur against Heaven. I do not grum- 
ble against men. My studies lie low, and my pene- 
tration rises high. But there is Heaven ;—that 
knows me !’ 

The Master said, ‘Some men of worth retire from 
the world. 
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‘Some retire from particular States. 
‘Some retire because of disrespectful looks. 
‘Some retire because of contradictory language.’ 


The Master said, “The sage and the man of perfect 
virtue ;— how dare I rank myself with them? It 
may simply be said of me, that I strive to become 
such without satiety, and teach others without wea- 
riness.’ Kung-hsi Hwa said, “This is just what we, 
the disciples, cannot imitate you in.’ 


The subjects of which the Master seldom spoke 
were — profitableness, and also the appointments of ' 
Heaven, and perfect virtue. 

There were four things from which the Master 
was entirely free. He had no foregone conclusions, 
no arbitrary predeterminations, no obstinacy, and 
no egoism. 


The Master said, ‘Am I indeed possessed of knowl- 
edge? [Iam not knowing. But if a mean person, 
who appears quite empty-like, ask anything of me, 
-I set it forth from one end to the other, and ex- 
haust it.’ 

Po-niti being ill, the Master went to ask for him. 
He took hold of his hand through the window, and 
said, ‘It is killing him. It is the appointment of 
Heaven, alas! ‘That such a man should have such 
a sickness! ‘That such a man should have such a 
sickness !’ 


When Yen Yiian died, the Master bewailed him 
exceedingly, and the disciples who were with him 
said, ‘Master, your grief is excessive !’ 
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‘It is excessive >’ said he. : 
‘If I am not to mourn bitterly for this man, for 
whom should I mourn ?’ 


‘When Confucius was leaving Ch‘i, he strained off 
with his hand the water in which his rice was being 
rinsed, took the rice, and went away. When he 
left Li, he said, “I will set out by-and-by :” — it was 
right he should leave the country of his parents in 
this way. When it was proper to go away quickly, 
he did so ; when it was proper to delay, he did so ; 
when it was proper to keep in retirement, he did so ; 
when it was proper to go into office, he did so : — 
this was Confucius.’ 

Mencius said, ‘Po-i among the sages was the pure 
one ; 1 Yin was the most inclined to take office ; Hii 
of Lid-hsia was the accommodating one ; and Con- 
fucius was the timeous one. 

‘In Confucius we have what is called a complete 
concert. A complete concert is when the large bell 
proclaims the commencement of the music, and the 
ringing stone proclaims its close. “The metal sound 
commences the blended harmony of all the instru- 
ments, and the winding up with the stone terminates 
that blended harmony. ~The commencing that har- 
mony is the work of wisdom. ‘The terminating is 
the work of sageness. 

‘As a comparison for wisdom, we may liken it to 
skill, and as a comparison for sageness, we may liken 
it to strength ; — as in the case of shooting at a mark 
a hundred paces distant. ‘That you reach it is owing 
to your strength, but that you hit the mark is not 
owing to your strength.’ 
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‘Confucius said, “I hate a semblance which is not 
the reality. I hate the darnel, lest it be confounded 
with the corn. I hate glib-tonguedness, lest it be 
confounded with righteousness. I hate sharpness 
of tongue, lest it be confounded with sincerity. I 
hate the music of Chang, lest it be confounded with 
the true music. I hate the reddish blue, lest it be 
confounded with vermilion. [hate your good care- 
ful men of the villages, lest they be confounded with 
the truly virtuous.” 

“The superior man seeks simply to bring back the 
unchanging standard, and, that being correct, the 
masses are roused to virtue. When they are so 
aroused, forthwith perversities and glossed wicked- 
ness disappear.’ 


The philosopher Tsang being ill, Mang Chang 
went to ask how he was. 

Tsang said to him, ‘When a bird is about to die, 
its notes are mournful ; when a man is about to die, 
his words are good.’ 


The Master said, ‘At fifteen, I had my mind bent 
on learning. 

‘At thirty, I stood firm. 

‘At forty, I had no doubts. 

‘At fifty, I knew the decrees of Heaven. 

‘At sixty, my ear was an obedient organ for the 
reception of truth. 

‘At seventy, I could follow what my heart de- 
sired, without transgressing what was right.’ 


The Master was mild, and yet dignified ; majestic, 
and yet not fierce ; respectful, and yet easy. 
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THE LAWS OF HEAVEN AND THE 
EARTHLY ORDER 


THE GREAT LEARNING 


My master, the philosopher Ch‘ang says : — The 
Great Learning is a book transmitted by the Confu- 
cian School; and forms the gate by which first learn- 
ers enter into virtue. That we can now perceive 
the order in which the ancients pursued their learn- 
ing is solely owing to the preservation of this work, 
the Analects and Mencius coming after it. Learn- 
ers must commence their course with this, and then 
it may be hoped they will be kept from error. 


THE TEXT OF CONFUCIUS 


What the Great Learning teaches, is —to_illus- 
trate illustrious virtue ; to renovate the people ; and 
to rest in the highest excellence. 

The point where to rest being known, the object 
of pursuit is then determined, a calm unperturbed- 
ness may be attained to. To that calmness there 
will succeed a tranquil repose. In that repose there 
may be careful deliberation, and that deliberation 
will be followed by the attainment of the desired 
end. 

Things have their root and their branches, Af- 
fairs have their end and their beginning. To know 
what is first and what is last will lead near to what 
is taught im the Great Learning. 

The ancients who wished to illustrate illustrious 
virtue throughout the kingdom, first ordered well 
their own States. Wishing to order well their 
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_States, they first regulated their families. Wishing 
‘to regulate their families, they first cultivated their 
persons. Wishing to cultivate their persons, they 
first rectified their hearts. Wishing to rectify their 
hearts, they first sought to be sincere in their 
thoughts. Wishing to be sincere in their thoughts, 
they first extended to the utmost their knowledge. 
Such extension of knowledge lay in the investigation 
of things. 

Things being investigated, knowledge became 
complete. ‘Their knowledge being complete, their 
thoughts were sincere. Their thoughts being sin- 
cere, their hearts were then rectified. Their hearts 
being rectified, their persons were cultivated. ‘Their 
persons being cultivated, their families were regu- 
lated. ‘Their families being regulated, their States 
were rightly governed. ‘Their States being rightly 
governed, the whole kingdom was made tranquil 
and happy. 

From the Son of Heaven down to the mass of the 
people, all must consider the cultivation of the per- 
son the root of everything besides. 

It cannot be, when the root is neglected, that 
what should spring from it will be well ordered. It 
never has been the case that what was of great im- 
portance has been slightly cared for, and, at the same 
time, that what was of slight importance has been 

“greatly cared for. 


— f 


The preceding chapter of classical text is in the words of 
Confucius, handed down by the philosopher Tsing. The ten 
chapters of explanation which follow contain the views of 
Tsing, and were recorded by his disciples. In the old copies 
of the work, there appeared considerable confusion in these, 
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from the disarrangement of the tablets. But now, availing my- 
self of the decisions of the philosopher Ch‘ang, and having 
examined anew the classical text, 1 have arranged it in order, 
as follows: 


COMMENTARY OF THE PHILOSOPHER TSANG 


In the Announcement to K‘ang, it is said, ‘He was 
able to make his virtue illustrious.’ 

In the Tai Chia it is said, ‘He contemplated and 
studied the illustrious decrees of Heaven.’ 

In the Canon of the emperor (Y4o), it is said, ‘He 
was able to make illustrious his lofty virtue.’ 

These passages all show how those sovereigns 
made themselves illustrious. 


The above first chapter of commentary explains the illustration 
of illustrious virtue. 


On the bathing-tub of T“ang, the following words 
were engraved : —‘If you can one day renovate 
yourself, do so from day to day. Yea, let there be 
daily renovation.’ 

In the Announcement to K‘ang, it is said, “To stir 
up the new people.’ 

In the Book of Poetry, it is said, ‘Although Chau 
was an ancient State, the ordinance which lighted 
on it was new.’ 

Therefore, the superior man in everything uses 
his utmost endeavors. 


The above second chapter of commentary explains the reno- 
vating of the people. 


In the Book of Poetry, it 1s said, “The royal domain 
of a thousand li is where the people rest.’ 
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In the Book of Poetry, it is said, “The twittering 
yellow bird rests on a corner of the mound.’ The 
Master said, ‘When it rests, it knows where to rest. 
Is it possible that a man should not be equal to this 
bird >’ 

In the Book of Poetry, it is said, ‘Profound was 
king Wan. With how bright and unceasing a feel- 
ing of reverence did he regard his resting-places !” 
As a sovereign, he rested in benevolence. Asa min- 
ister, he rested in reverence. Asa son, he rested in 
filial piety. As a father, he rested in kindness. In 
communication with his subjects, he rested in good 
faith. 

In the Book of Poetry, it is said, ‘Look at that 
winding-course of the Ch‘i, with the green bamboos 
soluxuriant! Here is our elegant and accomplished 
prince! As we cut and then file ; as we chisel and 
then grind: so has he cultivated himself. Wow 
grave is he and dignified! How majestic and dis- 
tinguished! Our elegant and accomplished prince 
never can be forgotten.’ That expression —‘As we 
cut and then file,’ indicates the work of learning. 
“As we chisel and then grind,’ indicates that of self- 
culture. “How grave he is and dignified !’ indicates 
the feeling of cautious reverence. ‘How command- 
ing and distinguished !’ indicates an awe-inspiring 
deportment. ‘Our elegant and accomplished prince 
never can be forgotten,’ indicates how, when virtue 
is complete and excellence extreme, the people can- 
not forget them. 

~ In the Book of Poetry, it is said, ‘Ah ! the former 
kings are not forgotten.’ Future princes deem 
worthy what they deemed worthy, and love what 
they loved. The common people delight in what 
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delighted them, and are benefited by their beneficial 
arrangements. It is on this account that the former 
kings, after they have quitted the world, are not for- 
gotten. 


The above third chapter of commentary explains resting in 
the highest excellence. 


The Master said, ‘In hearing litigations, I am like 
any other body. What is necessary is to cause the 
people to have no litigations.’ So, those who are 
devoid of principle find it impossible to carry out 
their speeches, and a great awe would be struck into 
men’s minds ; — this is called knowing the root. 


The above fourth chapter of commentary explains the root 
and the issue. 


This is called knowing the root. 
This is called the perfecting of knowledge. 
The above fifth chapter of the commentary explained the 


meaning of ‘investigating things and carrying knowledge to the 
utmost extent, but it is now lost. 


What is meant by ‘making the thoughts sincere,’ 
is the allowing no self-deception, as when we hate a 
bad smell, and as when we love what is beautiful. 
This is called self-enjoyment. ‘Therefore, the su- 
perior man must be watchful over himself when he 
is alone. 

There is no evil to which the mean man, dwelling 
retired, will not proceed, but when he sees a superior 
man, he instantly tries to disguise himself, conceal- 
ing his evil, and displaying what is good. The other 
beholds him, as if he saw his heart and reins ; — of 
what use is his disguise? This is an instance of the 
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saying — “What truly is within will be manifested 
without.’ Therefore, the superior man must be 
watchful over himself when he is alone. 

The disciple Tsang said, ‘What ten eyes behold, 
what ten hands point to, is to be regarded with rever- 
ence !’ 

_ Riches adorn a house, and virtue adorns the per- 
son. The mind is expanded, and the body is at ease. 
Therefore the superior man must make his thoughts 
sincere. 


The above sixth chapter of commentary explains making the 
thoughts sincere. 


What is meant by “The cultivation of the person 
depends on rectifying the mind,’ may be thus illus- 
trated : — If a man be under the influence of passion, 
he will be incorrect in his conduct. He will be the 
same, if he is under the influence of terror, or under 
the influence of fond regard, or under that of sor- 
row and distress. 

_ When the mind is not present, we look and do not 
see ; we hear and do not understand ; we eat and 
‘do not know the taste of what we eat. 

This is what is meant by saying that the cultiva- 
tion of the person depends on the rectifying of the 
mind. 


The above seventh chapter of commentary explains rectifying 
the mind and cultivating the person. 


What is meant by “The regulation of one’s family 
depends on the cultivation of his person,’ is this : — 
Men are partial where they feel affection and love ; 
partial where they despise and dislike ; partial where 
they stand in awe and reverence ; partial where they 
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feel sorrow and compassion ; partial where they are 
arrogant and rude. Thus it is that there are few 
men in the world, who love and at the same time 
know the bad qualities of the object of their love, 
or who hate and yet know the excellences of the 
object of their hatred. 

Hence it is said, in the common adage, ‘A man 
does not know the wickedness of his son ; he does 
not know the richness of his growing corn.’ 

This is what is meant by saying that if the person 
be not cultivated, a man cannot regulate his family. 


The above eighth chapter of commentary explains cultivating 
the person and regulating the family. 


What is meant by ‘In order rightly to govern the 
State, it is necessary first to regulate the family,’ is 
this: — It is not possible for one to teach others, 
while he cannot teach his own family. Therefore, 
the ruler, without going beyond his family, com- 
pletes the lessons for the State. ‘There is filial pi- 
ety : —therewith the sovereign should be served. 
There is fraternal submission : — therewith elders 
and superiors should be served. There is kindness : 
— therewith the multitude should be treated. 

In the Announcement to K‘ang, it is said, ‘Act as 
if you were watching over an infant.’ If (a mother) 
is really anxious about it, though she may not hit 
exactly the wants of her infant, she will not be far 
from doing so. There never has been a girl who 
learned to bring up a child, that she might afterwards 
marry. 

From the loving example of one family a whole 
State becomes loving, and from its courtesies the 
whole State becomes courteous, while, from the am- 
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bition, and perverseness of the One man, the whole 
State may be led to rebellious disorder ; — such is the 
nature of the influence. , This verifies the saying, 
“Affairs may be ruined by a single sentence ; a king- 
dom may be settled by its One man.’ 

Yao and Shun led on the kingdom with benevo- 
lence, and the people followed them. Chieh and 
Chau led on the kingdom with violence, and the 
people followed them. The orders which these is- 
sued were contrary to the practices which they 
loved, and so the people did not follow them. On 
this account, the ruler must himself be possessed of 
the good qualities, and then he may require them in 
the people. He must not have the bad qualities in 
himself, and then he may require that they shall not 
be in the people. Never has there been a man, who, 
not having reference to his own character and wishes 
in dealing with others, was able effectually to in- 
struct them. 

Thus we see how the government of the State 
depends on the regulation of the family. 

In the Book of Poetry, it is said, “hat peach tree, 
so delicate and elegant! How luxuriant is its foli- 
age! This girl is going to her husband’s house. 
She will rightly order her household.’ Let the 
household be rightly ordered, and then the people 
of the State may be taught. 

In the Book of Poetry, it is said, “They can dis- 
charge their duties to their elder brothers. They 
can discharge their duties to their younger brothers.’ 
Let the ruler discharge his duties to his elder and 
younger brothers, and then he may teach the people 
of the State. 

In the Book of Poetry, it is said, ‘In his deport- 
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ple imitate him. 

This is what is meant by saying, “he government 
of his kingdom depends on his regulation of the 
family.’ 

The above ninth chapter of commentary explains regulating 
the family and governing the kingdom. 


What is meant by “The making the whole king- 
dom peaceful and happy depends on the government 
of his State,’ is this : — When the sovereign behaves 
to his aged, as the aged should be behaved to, the 
people become filial ; when the sovereign behaves 
to his elders, as the elders should be behaved to, the 
people learn brotherly submission ; when the sov- 
ereign treats compassionately the young and help- 
less, the people do the same. ‘Thus the ruler has a 
principle with which, as with a measuring-square, 
he may regulate his conduct. 

What a man dislikes in his superiors, let him not 
display in the treatment of his inferiors ; what he dis- 
likes in inferiors, let him not display in the service of 
his superiors ; what he hates in those who are before 
him, let him not therewith precede those who are 
behind him ; what he hates in those who are behind 
him, let him not therewith follow those who are be- 
fore him ; what he hates to receive on the right, let 
him not bestow on the left ; what he hates to receive 
on the left, let him not bestow on the right : — this 
is what is called “The principle with which, as with 
a measuring-square, to regulate one’s conduct.’ 

In the Book of Poetry, it is said, ‘How much to be 
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rejoiced in are these princes, the parents of the peo- 
ple!’ When a prince loves what the people love, 
and hates what the people hate, then is he what is 
called the parent of the people. 

In the Book of Poetry, it is said, ‘Lofty is that 
southern hill, with its rugged masses of rocks ! 
Greatly distinguished are you, O grand-teacher Yin, 
the people all look up to you.’ Rulers of States may 
not neglect to be careful. If they deviate to a mean 
selfishness, they will be a disgrace in the kingdom. 

In the Book of Poetry, it is said, ‘Before the sov- 

ereign of the Yin dynasty had lost the hearts of the 
people, they could appear before God. “Take warn- 
ing from the house of Yin. The great decree is not 
easily preserved.’ This shows that, by gaining the 
people, the kingdom is gained, and, by losing the 
- people, the kingdom 1s lost. 
On this account, the ruler will first take pains 
about his own virtue. Possessing virtue will give 
him the people. Possessing the people, will give 
him the territory. Possessing the territory will 
give him its wealth. Possessing the wealth, he will 
have resources for expenditure. 

Virtue is the root ; wealth is the result. 

If he make the root his secondary object, and the 
result his primary, he will only wrangle with his 
people, and teach them rapine. 

Hence, the accumulation of wealth is the way to 
scatter the people ; and the letting it be scattered 
among them is the way to collect the people. 

And hence, the ruler’s words going forth contrary 
to right, will come back to him in the same way, and 
wealth, gotten by improper ways, will take its de- 
parture by the same. 


‘ 
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In the Announcement to K‘ang, it is said, “The de- 
cree indeed may not always rest on us ;’ that is, good- 
ness obtains the decree, and the want of goodness 
loses it. 

In the Book of Ch‘t, it is said, “The kingdom of 
Ch‘d does not consider that to be valuable. It val- 
ues, instead, its good men.’ 

Duke Wan’s uncle, Fan, said, ‘Our fugitive does 
not account that to be precious. What he consid- 
ers precious, is the affection due to his parent.’ 

In the Declaration of the duke of Ch‘in, it is said, 
‘Let me have but one minister, plain and sincere, not 
pretending to other abilities, but with a simple, up- 
right mind ; and possessed of generosity, regarding 
the talents of others as though he himself possessed 
them, and, where he finds accomplished and perspi- 
cacious men, loving them in his heart more than his 
mouth expresses, and really showing himself able 
to bear them and employ them: —such a minister 
will be able to preserve my sons and grandsons and 
black-haired people, and benefits likewise to the 
kingdom may well be looked for from him. But if 
it be bis character, when he finds men of ability, to 
be jealous and hate them ; and, when he finds accom- 
plished and perspicacious men, to oppose them and 
not allow their advancement, showing himself really 
not able to bear them : — such a minister will not be 
able to protect my sons and grandsons and black- 
haired people ; and may he not also be pronounced 
dangerous to the State ?’ 

It 1s only the truly virtuous man who can send 
away such a man and banish him, driving him out 
among the barbarous tribes around, determined not 
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to dwell along with him in the Middle Kingdom. 
This is in accordance with the saying, ‘It is only the 
truly virtuous man who can love or who can hate 
others.’ ’ 

To see men of worth and not be able to raise them 
to office ; to raise them to office, but not to do so 
quickly : —this is disrespectful. To see bad men 
and not be able to remove them ; to remove them, but 
not to do so to a distance : — this is weakness. 

To love those whom men hate, and to hate those 
whom men love ; — this is to outrage the natural feel- 
ing of men. Calamities cannot fail to come down on 
him who does so. 

Thus we see that the sovereign has a great course 
to pursue. He must show entire self-devotion and 
sincerity to attain it, and by pride and extravagance 
he will fail on it. 

There is a great course also for the production of 
wealth. Let the producers be many and the con- 
sumers few. Let there be activity in the produc- 
tion, and economy in the expenditure. Then the 
wealth will always be sufficient. 

The virtuous ruler, by means of his wealth, makes 
himself more distinguished. ‘The vicious ruler ac- 
cumulates wealth, at the expense of his life. 

Never has there been a case of the sovereign lov- 
ing benevolence, and the people not loving right- 
eousness. Never has there been a case where the 
people have loved righteousness, and the affairs of 
the sovereign have not been carried to completion. 
And never has there been a case where the wealth in 
such a State, collected in the treasuries and arsenals, 
did not continue in the sovereign’s possession. 
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horses and a carriage does not look after fowls and 
pigs. The family which keeps its stores of ice does 
not rear cattle or sheep. So, the house which pos- 
sesses a hundred chariots should not keep a minister 
to look out for imposts that he may lay them on the 
people. Than to have such a minister, it were bet- 
ter for that house to have one who should rob it 
of its revenues. This is in accordance with the say- 
ing : — ‘In a State, pecuniary gain is not to be con- 
sidered to be prosperity, but its prosperity will be 
found in righteousness.’ 

When he who presides over a State or a family 
makes his revenues his chief business, he must be 
under the influence of some small, mean man. He 
may consider this man to be good ; but when such 
a person is employed in the administration of a State 
or family, calamities from Heaven, and injuries from 
men, will befal it together, and, though a good man 
may take his place, he will not be able to remedy the 
evil. This illustrates again the saying, ‘In a State, 
gain is not to be considered prosperity, but its pros- 
perity will be found in righteousness.’ 

The above tenth chapter of commentary explains the govern- 


ment of the State, and the making the kingdom peaceful and 
happy. 

There are thus, in all, ten chapters of commentary, the first 
four of which discuss, in a general manner, the scope of the prin- 
cipal topic of the Work ; while the other six go particularly into 
an exhibition of the work required in its subordinate branches. 
The fifth chapter contains the important subject of comprehend- 
ing true excellence, and the sixth, what is the foundation of the 
attainment of true sincerity. Those two chapters demand the 
special attention of the learner. Let not the reader despise them 
because of their simplicity. 
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PRAISE OF LIFE IN THE GOLDEN 
MEAN 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE MEAN 


What Heaven has conferred is called The Na- 
ture ; an accordance with this nature is called The 
path of duty ; the regulation of this path is called 
Instruction. 

The path may not be left for an instant. If it 
could be left, it would not be the path. On this 
account, the superior man does not wait till he sees 
things, to be cautious, nor till he hears things, to be 
apprehensive. 

There is nothing more visible than what is secret, 
and nothing more manifest than what is minute. 
Therefore the superior man is watchful over him- 
self, when he is alone. 

While there are no stirrings of pleasure, anger, 
sorrow, or joy, the mind may be said to be in the state 
of Equilibrium. When those feelings have been 
stirred, and they act in their due degree, there en- 
sues what may be called the state of Harmony. 
This Equilibrium is the great root from which grow 
all the human actings in the world, and this Har- 
mony is the universal path which they all should 
pursue. 

Let the states of equilibrium and harmony exist 
in perfection, and a happy order will prevail 
throughout heaven and earth, and all things will be 
nourished and flourish. 


Chung-ni said, “The superior man embodies the 
course of the Mean ; the mean man acts contrary to 
the course of the Mean. 
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‘The superior man’s embodying the course of the 
Mean is because he is a superior man, and so always 
maintains the Mean. The mean man’s acting con- 
trary to the course of the Mean is because he is a 
mean man, and has no caution.’ 


The Master said, ‘Perfect is the virtue which is ac- 
cording to the Mean! Rare have they long been 
among the people, who could practise it !’ 


The Master said, ‘I know how it is that the path of 
the Mean is not walked in: — The knowing go be- 
yond it, and the stupid do not come up toit. [know 
how it is that the path of the Mean is not under- 
stood : — The men of talents and virtue go beyond 
it, and the worthless do not come up to it. 

“There is no body but eats and drinks. But they 
are few who can distinguish flavors.’ 


The Master said, ‘Alas! How is the path of the 


Mean untrodden !’ 


The Master said, ‘Men all say, “We are wise ;” 
but being driven forward and taken in a net, a trap, 
or a pitfall, they know not how to escape. Men 
all say, “We are wise ;” but happening to choose 
the course of the Mean, they are not able to keep it 
for a round month.’ 


Tsze-lt asked about energy. 

The Master said, ‘Do you mean the energy of the 
South, the energy of the North, or the energy which 
you should cultivate yourself > 

“To show forbearance and gentleness in teaching 
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others ; and not to revenge unreasonable conduct : 
— this is the energy of Southern regions, and the 
good man makes it his study. 

“To lie under arms ; and meet death without re- 
gret : — this is the energy of Northern regions, and 
the forceful make it their study. 

“Therefore, the superior man cultivates a friendly 
harmony, without being weak. — How firm is he in 
hisenergy! He sends. erect in the middle, without 
inclining to either side. — How firm is he in his en- 
ergy! When good principles prevail in the gov- 
ernment of his country, he does not change from 
what he was in retirement. — How firm is he in his 
energy! When bad principles prevail in the coun- 
try, he maintains his course to death without chang- 
ing. — How firm is he in his energy !’ 


The Master said, “To live in obscurity, and yet 
practise wonders, in order to be mentioned with 
honor in future ages : — this is what I do not do. 

‘The good man tries to proceed according to the 
right path, but when he has gone halfway, he aban- 
_ dons it : —I am not able so to stop. 

“The superior man accords with the course of the 
Mean. Though he may be all unknown, unre- 
garded by the world, he feels no regret. — It is only 
the sage who is able for this.’ 


Common men and women, however ignorant, 
may intermeddle with the knowledge of the right 
path ; yet in its utmost reaches, there is that which 
even the sage does not know. Common men and 
women, however much below the ordinary standard 
of character, can carry it into practice ; yet in its ut- 
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most reaches, there is that which even the sage is 
not able to carry into practice. Great as heaven 
and earth are, men still find some things in them with 
which to be dissatisfied. Thus it is that, were the 
superior man to speak of his way in all its greatness, 
nothing in the world would be found able to em- 
brace it, and were he to speak of it in its minuteness, 
nothing in the world would be found able to split it. 

It is said in the Book of Poetry, “The hawk flies up 
to heaven ; the fishes leap in the deep.’ This ex- 
presses how this way is seen above and below. 

The way of the superior man may be found, in its 
simple elements, in the intercourse of common men 
and women; but in its utmost reaches, it shines 


brightly through heaven and earth. 


The Master said, “The path is not far from man. 
When men try to pursue a course, which is far from 
the common indications of consciousness, this course 
cannot be considered The Path. 

‘In the Book of Poetry it is said, “In hewing an 
axe-handle, in hewing an axe-handle, the pattern is 
not far off.” We grasp one axe-handle to hew the 
other ; and yet, if we look askance from the one to 
the other, we may consider them as apart. There- 
fore, the superior man governs men, according to 
their nature, with what is proper to them, and as 
soon as they change what is wrong, he stops. 

‘When one cultivates to the utmost the principles 
of his nature, and exercises them on the principle of 
reciprocity, he is not far from the path. What you 
do not like when done to yourself, do not do to 
others. 


‘In the way of the superior man there are four 
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things, to not one of which have I as yet attained. — 
To serve my father, as I would require my son to 
serve me ; to this I face not attained ; to serve my 
prince, as T would require my minister to serve me ; 
to this I have not attained ; to serve my elder brother, 
as I would require my younger brother to serve me ; 
to this I have not attained ; to set the example in be- 
having to a friend, as I would require him to behave 
tome: to this] have not attained. Earnest in prac- 
ticing the ordinary virtues, and careful in speaking 
about them, if, in his practice, he has anything defec- 
tive, the superior man dares not but exert himself ; 
and if, in his words, he has any excess, he dares not 
allow himself such license. “Thus his words have 
respect to his actions, and his actions have respect to 
his words ; is it not just an entire sincerity which 
marks the superior man ?’ 


The superior man does what is proper to the sta- 
tion in which he is ; he does not desire to go beyond 
this. 

In a position of wealth and honor, he does what is 
proper to a position of wealth and honor. Ina poor 
and low position, he does what is proper to a poor 
and low position. Situated among barbarous tribes, 
he does what is proper to a situation among barba- 
rous tribes. Ina position of sorrow and difficulty, he 
does what is proper toa position of sorrow and difh- 
culty. The superior man can find himself in no 
situation in which he is not himself. : 

Ina high situation, he does not treat with con- 
tempt. his inferiors. In a low situation, he does not 
court the favor of his superiors. He rectifies him- 
self, and seeks for nothing from others, so that he 
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has no dissatisfactions. He does not murmur against 
Heaven, nor grumble against men. 

Thus it is that the superior man is quiet and calm, 
waiting for the appointments of Heaven, while the 
mean man walks in dangerous paths, looking for 
lucky occurrences. 


The Master said, ‘How abundantly do spiritual 
beings display the powers that belong to them ! 

‘We look for them, but do not see them ; we listen 
to, but do not hear them ; yet they enter into all 
things, and there is nothing without them. 

“They cause all the people in the kingdom to fast 
and purify themselves, and array themselves in their 
richest dresses, in order to attend at their sacrifices. 
Then, like overflowing water, they seem to be over 
the heads, and on the right and left of their worship- 
pers.’ 


The duke Ai asked about government. 

The Master said, “The government of Wan and 
Wiis displayed in the records, — the tablets of wood 
and bamboo. Let there be the men and the govern- 
ment will flourish ; but without the men, their gov- 
ernment decays and ceases. 

‘With the right men the growth of government is 
rapid, just as vegetation is rapid in the earth ; and 
moreover their government might be called an 
easily-growing rush. 

“Therefore the administration of government lies 
in getting proper men. Such men are to be got by 
means of the ruler’s own character. That character 
is to be cultivated by his treading in the ways of 
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duty. And the treading those ways of duty is to 
be cultivated by the cherishing of benevolence. 

‘Benevolence is the characteristic element of hu- 
manity, and the great exercise of it is in loving rela- 
tives. Righteousness is the accordance of actions 
with what is right, and the great exercise of it is in 
honoring the worthy. The decreasing measures of 
the love due to relatives, and the steps in the honor 
due to the worthy, are produced by the principle of 
propriety. 

‘When those in inferior situations do not possess 
the confidence of their superiors, they cannot retain 
the government of the people. 

‘Hence the sovereign may not neglect the cultiva- 
tion of his own character. Wishing to cultivate his 
character, he may not neglect to serve his parents. 
In order to serve his parents, he may not neglect to 
acquire a knowledge of men. In order to know 
men, he may not dispense with a knowledge of 
Heaven. 

‘The duties of universal obligation are five, and 
the virtues wherewith they are practised are three. 
The duties are those between sovereign and minis- 
ter, between father and son, between husband and 
wife, between elder brother and younger, and those 
belonging to the intercourse of friends. Those five 
are the duties of universal obligation. Knowledge, 
magnanimity, and energy, these three, arethe-vir- 
tues universally binding. And the means by which 
they carry ‘the duties into practice is singleness. 

‘Some are born with the knowledge of those du- 
ties ; some know them by study ; and some acquire 
the knowledge after a painful feeling of their igno- 
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rance. But the knowledge being possessed, it comes 
to the same thing. Some practise them with a natu- 
ral ease ; some from a desire for their advantages ; 
and some by strenuous effort. But the achievement 
being made, it comes to the same thing.’ 

The Master said, “To be fond of learning is to be 
near to knowledge. To practise with vigor is to 
be near to magnanimity. To possess the feeling of 
shame is to be near to energy. 

‘He who knows these three things, knows how to 
cultivate his own character. Knowing how to cul- 
tivate his own character, he knows how to govern 
other men. Knowing how to govern other men, 
he knows how to govern the kingdom with all its 
States and families. 

‘All who have the government of the kingdom 
with its States and families have nine standard rules 
to follow : — viz, the cultivation of their own char- 
acters ; the honoring of men of virtue and talents ; 
affection towards their relatives ; respect towards 
the great ministers ; kind and considerate treatment 
of the whole body of officers ; dealing with the mass 
of the people as children ; encouraging the resort of 
all classes of artisans ; indulgent treatment of men 
from a distance ; and the kindly cherishing of the 
princes of the States. 

‘By the ruler’s cultivation of his own character, 
the duties of universal obligation are set forth. By 
honoring men of virtue and talents, he is preserved 
from errors of judgment. By showing affection to 
his relatives, there is no grumbling nor resentment 
among his uncles and brethren. By respecting the 
great ministers, he is kept from errors in the practice 
of government. By kind and considerate treatment 
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of the whole body of officers, they are led to make 
the most grateful return for his courtesies. By deal- 
ing with the mass of the people as his children, they 
are led to exhort one another to what is good. By 
encouraging the resort of all classes of artisans, his 
resources for expenditure are rendered ample. By 
indulgent treatment of men from a distance, they 
are brought to resort to him from all quarters. And 
by kindly cherishing the princes of the States, the 
whole kingdom is brought to revere him. 
‘Self-adjustment and purification, with careful 
regulation of his dress, and the not making a move- 
ment contrary to the rules of propriety : — this is 
the way for a ruler to cultivate his person. Discard- 
ing slanderers, and keeping himself from the seduc- 
tions of beauty ; making light of riches, and giving 
honor to virtue : —this is the way for him to en- 
courage men of worth and talents. Giving them 
places of honor and large emolument, and sharing 
with them in their likes and dislikes : —this is the 
way for him to encourage his relatives to love him. 
Giving them numerous officers to discharge their 
orders and commissions : — this is the way for him 
to encourage the great ministers. According to 
them a generous confidence, and making their emol- 
uments large : — this is the way to encourage the 
people. By daily exammations and monthly trials, 
and by making their rations in accordance with their 
labors : — this is the way to encourage the classes 
of artisans. To escort them on their departure and 
meet them on their coming ; to commend the good 
among them, and show compassion to the incompe- 
tent : — this is the way to treat indulgently men from 
a distance. To restore families whose line of suc- 
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cession has been broken, and to revive States that 
have been extinguished ; to reduce to order States 
that are in confusion, and support those which are in 
peril ; to have fixed times for their own reception at 
court, and the reception of their envoys; to send 
them away after liberal treatment, and welcome 
their coming with small contributions : — this is the 
way to cherish the princes of the States. 

‘All who have the government of the kingdom 
with its States and families have the above nine 
standard rules. And the means by which they are 
carried into practice is singleness. 

‘In all things success depends on previous prepara- 
_ tion, and without such previous preparation there is 
sure to be failure. If what is to be spoken be pre- 
viously determined, there will be no stumbling. If 
affairs be previously determined, there will be no 
difficulty with them. If one’s actions have been 
previously determined, there will be no sorrow in 
connexion with them. If principles of conduct have 
been previously determined, the practice of them 
will be inexhaustible. 

‘When those in inferior situations do not obtain 
the confidence of the sovereign, they cannot succeed 
in governing the people. ‘There is a way to obtain 
the confidence of the sovereign ;—if one is not 
trusted by his friends, he will not get the confi- 
dence of his sovereign. There is a way to being 
trusted by one’s friends ; —if one is not obedient to 
his parents, he will not be true to friends. There is 
a way to being obedient to one’s parents ; — if one, 
on turning his thoughts in upon himself, finds a want 
of sincerity, he will not be obedient to his parents. 
There is a way to the attainment of sincerity in one’s 
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self ;— if a man do not understand what is good, he 
will not attain sincerity in himself. 

‘Sincerity is the way of Heaven. ‘The attainment 
of sincerity is the way of men. He who possesses 
sincerity, is he who, without an effort, hits what 
is right, and apprehends, without the exercise of 
thought ; — he is the sage who naturally and easily 
embodies the right way. He who attains to sin- 
cerity, is he who chooses what is good, and firmly 
holds it fast. 

“To this attainment there are requisite the exten- 
sive study of what is good, accurate inquiry about it, 
careful reflection on it, the clear discrimination of it, 
and the earnest practice of it. 

“The superior man, while there is anything he 
has not studied, or while in what he has studied there 
is anything he cannot understand, will not intermit 
his labor. While there is anything, he has not in- 

uired about, or anything in what he has inquired 
about which he does not know, he will not intermit 
his labor. While there is anything which he has 
not reflected on, or anything in what he has reflected 
on which he does not apprehend, he will not inter- 
mit his labor. While there is anything which he 
has not discriminated, or his discrimination is not 
clear, he will not intermit his labor. If there be any- 
thing which he has not practised, or his practice fails 
in earnestness, he will not intermit his labor. If an- 
other man succeed by one effort, he will use a hun- 
dred efforts. If another man succeed by ten efforts, 
he will use a thousand. 

‘Let a man proceed in this way, and, though dull, 
he will surely become intelligent ; though weak, he 
will surely become strong.’ 
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When we have intelligence resulting from sin- 
cerity, this condition is to be ascribed to nature ; 
when we have sincerity resulting from intelligence, 
this condition is to be ascribed to instruction. But 
given the sincerity, and there shall be the intelli- 
gence ; given the intelligence, and there shall be the 
sincerity. 


It is only he who is possessed of the most com- 
plete sincerity that can exist under heaven, who can 
give its full development to his nature. Able to 
give its full development to his own nature, he 
can do the same to the nature of other men. Able 
to give its full development to the nature of other 
men, he can give their full development to the na- 
tures of animals and things. Able to give their 
full development to the natures of creatures and 
things, he can assist the transforming and nourishing 
powers of Heaven and Earth. Able to assist the 
transforming and nourishing powers of Heaven 
and Earth, he may with Heaven and Earth form a 
ternion. 


Next to the above is he who cultivates to the 
utmost the shoots of .goodness in him. From those 
he can attain to the possession of sincerity. This 
sincerity becomes apparent. From being apparent, 
it becomes manifest. From being manifest, it be- 
comes brilliant. Brilliant, it affects others. Af- 
fecting others, they are changed by it. Changed by 
it, they are transformed. It is only he who is pos- 
sessed of the most complete sincerity that can exist 
under heaven, who can transform. 
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Sincerity is that whereby self-completion is ef- 
fectéd-and its way is that by which man must direct 
himself. 

Sincerity is the end and beginning of things ; 
without sincerity there would be nothing. On this 
account, the superior man regards the attainment 
of sincerity as the most excellent thing. 

The possessor of sincerity does not merely ac- 
complish the self-completion of himself. With this 
quality he completes other men and things also. 
The completing himself shows his perfect virtue. 
The completing other men and things shows his 
knowledge. Both these are virtues belonging to 
the nature, and this is the way by which a union 
is effected on the external and internal. ‘There- 
fore, whenever he — the entirely sincere man — em- 
ploys them, — that is, these virtues, —their action 
will be right. 


Hence to entire sincerity there belongs ceaseless- 
ness. 

Not ceasing, it continues long. Continuing long, 
it evidences itself. 

Evidencing itself, it reaches far. Reaching far, 
it becomes large and substantial. Large and sub- 
stantial, it becomes high and brilliant. 

Large and substantial ;— this is how it contains 
all things. High and brilliant ;—this is how it 
overspreads al] things. Reaching far and continuing 
long ; — this is how it perfects al) things. 

So large and substantial, the individual possessing 
it is the co-equal of Earth. So high and brilliant, 
it makes him the co-equal of Heaven. So far- 
reaching and long continuing, it makes him infinite. 
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Such being its nature, without any display, it be- 
comes see srt ; without any movement, it pro- 
duces changes ; and without any effort, it accom- 
plishes its ends. 

The way of Heaven and Earth may be completely 
declared in one sentence. — They are without any 


\\.doubleness, and so they produce things in a manner 
\ that is unfathomable. 


The way of Heaven and Earth is large and sub- 
stantial, high and brilliant, far-reaching and long- 
enduring. : 

The heaven now before us is only this bright 
shining spot ; but when viewed in its inexhaustible 
extent, the sun, moon, stars, and constellations of 
zodiac, are suspended in it, and all things are over- 
spread by it. The earth before us is but a handful 
of soil ; but when regarded in its breadth and thick- 
ness, it sustains mountains like the Hwa and the 
Yo, without feeling their weight, and contains the 
rivers and seas, without their leaking away. The 
mountain now before us appears only a stone ; but 
when contemplated in all the vastness of its size, we 
see how the grass and trees are produced on it, and 
birds and beasts dwell on it, and precious things 
which men treasure up are found on it. The water 
now before us appears but a ladleful ; yet extend- 
ing our view to its unfathomable depths, the largest 
tortoises, inguanas, iguanodons, dragons, fishes, and 
turtles, are produced in them, articles of value and 
sources of wealth abound in them. 


How great is the path proper to the Sage ! 
Like overflowing water, it sends forth and nour- 
ishes all things, and rises up to the height of heaven. 
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All-complete is the greatness! It embraces the 
three hundred rules of ceremony, and the three 
thousand rules of demeanor. 

It waits for the proper man, and then it is trodden. 

Hence it is said, ‘Only by perfect virtue can the 
perfect path, in all its courses, be made a fact.’ 

Therefore, the superior man honors his virtuous 
nature, and maintains constant inquiry and study, 
seeking to carry it out to its breadth and greatness, 
so as to omit none of the more exquisite and minute 
points which it embraces, and to raise it to its great- 
est height and brilliancy, so as to pursue the course 
of the Mean. He cherishes his old knowledge, and 
is continually acquiring new. He exerts an honest, 
generous earnestness, in the esteem and practice of 
all propriety. 

Thus, when occupying a high situation, he is not 
proud, and in a low situation he is not insubordinate. 
When the kingdom is well governed, he is sure by 
his words to rise ; and when it 1s ill-governed, he 1s 
sure by his silence to command forbearance to him- 
self. Is not this what we find in the Book of Poetry, 
— ‘Intelligent is he and prudent, and so preserves his 
person ?’ 


All things are nourished together without their 
injuring one another. The courses of the seasons, 
and of the sun and moon, are pursued without any 
collision among them. The smaller energies are like 
river currents; the greater energies are seen in 
mighty transformations. It is this which makes 
heaven and earth so great. 


It is only he, possessed of all sagely qualities 
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that can exist under heaven, who shows himself 
quick in apprehension, clear in discernment, of far- 
reaching intelligence, and all-embracing knowledge, 
fitted to exercise rule ; magnanimous, generous, be- 
nign, and mild, fitted to exercise forbearance ; im- 
pulsive, energetic, firm, and enduring, fitted to 
maintain a firm hold; self-adjusted, grave, never 
swerving from the Mean, and correct, fitted to com- 
mand reverence ; accomplished, distinctive, con- 
centrative, and searching, fitted to exercise discrim- 
ination. 

All-embracing is he and vast, deep and active as 
a fountain, sending forth in their due season his 
virtues. 

All-embracing and vast, he 1s like heaven. Deep 
and active as a fountain, he is like the abyss. He 1s 
seen, and the people all reverence him ; he speaks, 
and the people all believe him; he acts, and the 
people all are pleased with him. 

Therefore his fame overspreads the Middle King- 
dom, and extends to all barbarous tribes. Wher- 
ever ships and carriages reach; wherever the 
strength of man penetrates ; wherever the heavens 
overshadow and the earth sustains ; wherever the 
sun and moon shine; wherever frosts and dews 
fall : —all who have blood and breath unfeignedly 
honor and love him. Hence it is said, — ‘He is the 
equal of Heaven.’ 


It is only the individual possessed of the most 
entire sincerity that can exist under heaven, who 
can adjust the great invariable relations of mankind, 
establish the great fundamental virtues of humanity, 
and know the transforming and nurturing opera- 
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tions of Heaven and Earth ;— shall this individual 
have any being or anything beyond himself on 
which he depends? 

Call him man in his ideal, how earnest is he! 
Call him an abyss, how deep is he! Call him 
Heaven, how vast is he ! 

Who can know him, but he who is indeed quick 
in apprehension, clear in discernment, of far-reach- 
ing intelligence, and all-embracing knowledge, pos- 
sessing all heavenly virtue ? 


It is said in the Book of Poetry, ‘Over her em- 
broidered robe she puts a plain, single garment,’ 
intimating a dislike to the display of the elegance 
of the former. Just so, it is the way of the superior 
man to prefer the concealment of his virtue, while 
it daily becomes more illustrious, and it is the way 
of the mean man to seek notoriety, while he daily 
goes more and more to ruin. It is characteristic of 
the superior man, appearing insipid, yet never to 
produce satiety ; while showing a simple negligence, 
yet to have his accomplishments recognised ; while 
seemingly plain, yet to be discriminating. He 
knows how what is distant lies in what is near. He 
knows where the wind proceeds from. He knows 
how what is minute becomes manifested. Such an 
one, we may be sure, will enter into virtue. 

It is said in the Book of Poetry, ‘Although the fish 
sink and lie at the bottom, it is still quite clearly 
seen.’ Therefore the superior man examines his 
heart, that there may be nothing va: there, and 
that he may have no cause for dissatisfaction with 
himself. That wherein the superior man cannot 
be equalled is simply this, — his work which other 
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men cannot see. 

It is said in the Book of Poetry, ‘I regard with 
pleasure your brilliant virtue, making no great dis- 
play of itself in sounds and appearances.’ The 
Master said, ‘Among the appliances to transform 
the people, sounds and appearances are but trivial 
influences. It is said in another ode, “His virtue is 
light as a hair.” Still, a hair will admit of compari- 
son as to its size. “The doings of the supreme 
Heaven have neither sound nor smell.’ —That is 
perfect virtue.’ 


THE SUPERIOR MAN 


The Master said, ‘Is it not pleasant to learn with 
_a constant perseverance and application ? 

‘Is it not delightful to have friends coming from 
distant quarters ? 

‘Is he not a man of complete virtue, who feels no 
discomposure though men may take no note of 
him ?’ 

The Master said, ‘If the scholar be not grave, he 
will not call forth any veneration, and his learning 
will not be solid. 

‘Hold faithfulness and sincerity as first principles. 

‘Have no friends not equal to yourself. 


“When you have faults do not fear to abandon 
them.’ 


The Master said, ‘See what a man does. 
‘Mark his motives. 

‘Examine in what things he rests. 

“How can a man conceal his character ? 
‘How can a man conceal his character >’ 
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The Master said, “The student of virtue has no 
contentions. If it be said he cannot avoid them, 
shall this be in archery? But he bows complais- 
antly to his competitors ; thus he ascends the ball, 
descends, and exacts the forfeit of drinking. In his 
contention, he is still the Chiin-tsze.’ 


Yen Yiian asked about perfect virtue. The Mas- 
ter said, “Io subdue one’s self and return to pro- 
priety, is perfect virtue. If a man can for one day 
subdue himself and return to propriety, all under 
heaven will ascribe perfect virtue to him. Is the 
practice of perfect virtue from a man himself, or is 
it from others ?’ 

Yen Yiian said, ‘I beg to ask the steps of that 
process.” The Master replied, “Look not at what 
is contrary to propriety ; listen not to what is con- 
trary to propriety ; speak not what is contrary to 
propriety ; make no movement which is contrary 
to propriety.’ Yen Ytian then said, “Though I am 
deficient in intelligence and vigor, I will make it my 
business to practise this lesson.’ 

Chung-kung asked about perfect virtue. The 
Master said, ‘It 1s, when you go abroad, to behave 
to every one as if you were receiving a great guest ; 
to employ the people as if you were assisting at a 
great sacrifice ; not to do to others as You would not 
wish done to Yourself; to have no murmuring 
against You in the country, and none in the family.’ 
Chung-kung said, “Though I am deficient in in- 
telligence and vigor, I will make it my business to 
practise this lesson.’ 

Sze-ma Nii asked about perfect virtue. 
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The Master said, ‘The man of perfect virtue is 
cautious and slow in his speech.’ 

‘Cautious and slow in his speech!’ said Nid ; — 
‘is this what is meant by perfect virtue >? The Mas- 
ter said, “When a man feels the difficulty of doing, 
can he be other than cautious and slow in speaking >’ 

Sze-ma Nit asked about the superior man. The 
Master said, “he superior man has neither anxiety 
nor fear.’ 

‘Being without anxiety or fear !’ said Nit ; — ‘does 
this constitute what we call the superior man ?’ 

The Master said, ‘When internal examination dis- 
covers nothing wrong, what is there to be anxious 
about, what is there to fear ?’ 

Tsze-chang asked what constituted intelligence. 
The Master said, ‘He with whom neither slander 
that gradually soaks into the mind, nor statements 
that startle like a wound in the flesh, are success- 
ful, may be called intelligent indeed. Yea, he with 
whom neither soaking slander, nor startling state- 
ments, are successful, may be called far-seeing.’ 


Tsze-kung asked, saying, ‘What do you say of 
a man who is loved by all the people of his neigh- 
borhood ?? The Master replied, “We may not for 
that accord our approval of him.’ ‘And what do 
you say of him who is hated by all the people of 
his neighborhood >’ ‘The Master said, “We may not 
for that conclude that he is bad. It is better than 
either of these cases that the good in the neighbor- 
hood love him, and the bad hate him.’ 

The Master said, “Che superior man is easy to 
serve and difficult to please. If you try to please 
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him in any way which is not accordant with right, 
he will not be pleased. But in his employment of 
men, he uses them according to their capacity. The 
mean man is difficult to serve, and easy to please. 
If you try to please him, though it be in a way 
which is not accordant with right, he may be pleased. 
But in his employment of men, he wishes them to 
be equal to everything.’ 

The Master said, “Che superior man has a digni- 
fied ease without pride. The mean man has pride 
without a dignified ease.’ , 

The Master said, “The firm, the enduring, the sim- 
ple, and the modest are near to virtue.’ 

Tsze-lt asked, saying, ‘What qualities must a man 
possess to entitle him to be called a scholar?’ The 
Master said, “He must be thus,— earnest, urgent, 
and bland: — among his friends, earnest and ur- 
gent ; among his brethren, bland.’ 


The Master said, “To those whose talents are 
above mediocrity, the highest subjects may be an- 
nounced. ‘To those who are below mediocrity, the . 
highest subjects may not be announced.’ 

The Master said, “The wise find pleasure in water ; 
the virtuous find pleasure in hills. The wise are 
active ; the virtuous are tranquil. The wise are 
joyful ; the virtuous are long-lived.’ 

The Master said, ‘Perfect is the virtue which is 
according to the Constant Mean! Rare for a long 
time has been its practice among the people.’ 

Tsze-kung said, ‘Suppose the case of a man ex- 
tensively conferring benefits on the people, and 
able to assist all, what would you say of him? 
Might he be called perfectly virtuous ?? The Master 
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said, “Why speak only of virtue in connexion with 
him? Must he not have the qualities of a sage ? 
Even Y4o and Shun were still solicitous about this. 

‘Now the man of perfect virtue, wishing to be 
established himself, seeks also to establish others ; 
wishing to be enlarged himself, he seeks also e 
enlarge others. 

“To be able to judge of others by what is nigh 
in ourselves ; — this may be called the art of virtue.’ 


The Master said, “There are only the wise of the 
highest class, and the stupid of the lowest class, who 
cannot be changed.’ 

Tsze-li asked what constituted the superior man. 
The Master said, “The cultivation of himself in rev- 
erential carefulness.’ ‘And is this all ?’ said Tsze-ld. 
‘He cultivates himself so as to give rest to oth- 
ers,’ was the reply. ‘And is this all ?’ again asked 
Tsze-li. The Master said, ‘He cultivates himself 
So as to give rest to all the people. He cultivates 
himself so as to give rest to all the people : — even 
Yao and Shun were still solicitous about this.’ 

Confucius said, “There are three_things which 
the superior man.guards against. In youth, when 
the physical powers are not yet : settled, he guards 
against lust. When he is strong, and ‘the physical 
‘powers are full of vigor, he guards against quar- 
relsomeness... When he is old, and the animal 
powers are decayed, he guards against. covetousness.’ 

Confucius said, “There are three things of which 
the superior man stands in awe. He stands in awe 


of the ordinances of Heaven.« He stands in awe 


of great men. He stands in awe of the words of “ 
sages. 
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‘The mean man does not know the ordinances of 
Heaven, and consequently does not stand in awe 
of them. He is disrespectful to great men. He 
makes sport of the words of sages.’ 

Confucius said, “Those who are born with the _ 
possession of knowledge are the highest class of 
men. Those who learn, and so, readily get pos- 
session of knowledge, are the next. “Those who are 
dull and stupid, and yet compass the learning, are 
another class next to these. As to those who are 
dull and stupid and yet do not learn ; — they are the 
lowest of the people.’ 

Confucius said, “The superior man has nine things 
which are subjects with him of thoughtful consid- 
eration. In regard to the use of his eyes, he is 
anxious to see clearly. In regard to the use of his 
ears, he is anxious to hear distinctly. In regard to 
his countenance, he is anxious that it should be be- 
nign. In regard to his demeanor, he is anxious that 
it should be respectful. In regard to his speech, 
he is anxious that it should be sincere. In regard 
to his doing of business, he is anxious that it should 
be reverently careful. In regard to what he doubts 
about, he is anxious to question others. When he 
is angry, he thinks of the difficulties (his anger may 
involve lim in). When he sees gain to be got, he 
thinks of righteousness.’ 

The Master said, ‘He who requires much from 

himself and little from others, will keep himself 
from being the object of resentment.’ 
' The Master said, ‘When a man is not in the habit 
of saying — “What shall I think of this? What 
shall I think of this ?” I can indeed do nothing with 
him !” 
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The Master said, ‘When a number of people are 
together, for a whole day, without their conversa- 
tion turning on righteousness, and when they are 
fond of carrying out the suggestions of a small 
shrewdness ; — theirs is indeed a hard case.’ 

The Master said, qe Superior man Hp everything 
considers righteousriess to be essential. He per- 
forms it according-to the rules of propriety. He 
brings it forth in humility. He completes it with 
sincerity. This is indeed a superior man.’ 

The Master said, “The superior man is distressed 
by his want of ability. He is not distressed by 
men’s not knowing him.’ 

The Master said, “he superior man dislikes the 


thought of his name not being mentioned after his / 


death.’ 

The Master said, “What the superior man seeks, 
is in himself. What the mean man seeks, is in 
others.’ 

The Master said, “The superior man is dignified, 
but does not wrangle. He is sociable, but not a 
partisan.’ 

The Master said, “The superior man does not pro- 
mote a man simply on account of his words, 
nor does he put aside good words because of the 
man.’ 

The Master said, ‘Specious words confound vir- 
tue. Want of forbearance in small matters con- 
founds great plans.’ 

The Master said, ‘When the multitude hate a 
man, it is necessary to examine into the case. When 
the multitude like a man, it is necessary to examine 
into the case.’ 

The Master said, ‘A man can enlarge the princi- 


a 
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ciples which he follows ; those principles do not en- 
large the man.’ 

The Master said, ‘To have faults and not to re- 
form them,—this indeed, should be pronounced 
having faults.’ 

The Master said, ‘I have been the whole day with- 
out eating, and the whole night without sleeping : 
— occupied with thinking. It was of no use. The 
better plan is to learn.’ 

The Master said, “The object of the superior man 
is truth. Food is not his object. There is plough- 
ing ;—even in that there is sometimes want. So 
with learning ;—emolument may be found in it. 
The superior man is anxious lest he should not get 
truth ; he is not anxious lest poverty should come 
upon him.’ 

The Master said, ‘When a man’s knowledge is 
sufficient to attain, and his virtue is not sufficient to 
enable him to hold, whatever he may have gained, 
he will lose again. 

‘When his knowledge is sufficient to attain, and 
he has virtue enough to hold fast, if he cannot govern 
with dignity, the people will not respect him. 

‘When his knowledge is sufficient to attain, and 
he has virtue enough to hold fast ; when he governs 
also with dignity, yet if he try to move the people 
contrary to the rules of propriety : — full excellence 
is not reached.’ 

The Master said, “The superior man cannot be 
known in little matters; but he may be intrusted 
with great concerns. The small man may not be 
intrusted with great concerns, but he may be known 
in little matters.’ 

The Master said, ‘Virtue is more to man than 
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either water or fire. I have seen men die from 
treading on water and fire, but I have never seen 
a man die from treading the course of virtue.’ 

The Master said, ‘Let every man consider virtue 
as what devolves on himself. He may not yield 
the performance of it even to his teacher.’ 


Ping Kang said, “The aim of the carpenter and 
carriage-wright is by their trades to seek for a living. 
Is it also the aim of the superior man in his practice 
of principles thereby to seek for a living ?? ‘What 
have you to do,’ returned Mencius, ‘with his pur- 
pose? He is of service to you. He deserves to 
be supported, and should be supported. And let 
me ask, —Do you remunerate a man’s intention, or 
do you remunerate his service.’ To this King re- 
plied, ‘I remunerate his intention.’ 

Mencius said, “There is a man here, who breaks 
your tiles, and draws unsightly figures on your 
walls ; — his purpose may be thereby to seek for his 
living, but will you indeed remunerate him ?’ ‘No,’ 
said Kang ; and Mencius then concluded, “That be- 
ing the case, it is not the purpose which you re- 
munerate, but the work done.’ 


Tsze-li said, ‘Does the superior man esteem 
valor >’ The Master said, “Che superior man holds 
righteousness to be of highest importance. A man 
in a superior situation, having valor without right- 
eousness, will be guilty of insubordination ; one of 
the lower people, having valor without righteous- 
ness, will commit robbery.’ 

Tsze-kung said, ‘Has the superior man his ha- 
treds also >? The Master said, ‘He has his hatreds. 
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He hates those who proclaim the evil of others. 
He hates the man who, being in a low station, slan- 
ders his superiors. He hates those who have valor 
merely, and are unobservant of propriety. He 
hates those who are forward and determined, and, 
at the same time, of contracted understanding.’ 


Mencius said, ‘In learning extensively and dis- 
cussing minutely what is learned, the object of the 
superior man is that he may be able to go back 
and set forth in brief what is essential.’ 

Mencius said, ‘Never has he who would by his 
excellence subdue men been able to subdue them. 
Let a prince seek by his excellence to nourish men, 
and he will be able to subdue the whole kingdom. 
It is impossible that any one should become ruler 
of the people to whom they have not yielded the 
subjection of the heart.’ 


Mencius said, “Chat whereby the superior man is 
distinguished from other men is what he preserves 
in his heart ; — namely, benevolence and propriety. 

“The benevolent man loves others. The man of 
propriety shows respect to others. 

‘He who loves others is constantly loved by them. 
He who respects others is constantly respected by 
them. 

‘Here is a man, who treats me in a perverse and 
unreasonable manner. The superior man in such 
a case will turn round upon himself — “I must have 
been wanting in benevolence ; I must have been 
wanting in propriety ; — how should this have hap- 
pened to me ?” 
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‘He examines himself, and is specially benevolent. 
He turns round upon himself, and is specially ob- 
servant of propriety. The perversity and unrea- 
sonableness of the other, however, are still the same. 
The superior man will again turn round on him- 
self — “I must have been failing to do my utmost.” 

‘He turns round upon himself, and proceeds to do 
his utmost, but still the perversity and unreasonable- 
ness of the other are repeated. On this the superior 
man says, “This is a man utterly lost indeed! Since 
he conducts himself so, what is there to choose be- 
tween him and a brute? Why should I go to con- 
tend with a brute ?”’’ 


Mencius said, “The superior man has three things 
in which he delights, and to be ruler over the king- 
dom is not one of them. 

“That his father and mother are both alive, and 
that the condition of his brothers affords no cause 
for anxiety ;— this is one delight. 

‘That, when looking up, he has no occasion for 
shame before Heaven, and, below, he has no occa- 
sion to blush before men ; — this is a second delight. 

‘That he can get from the whole kingdom the 
most talented individuals, and teach and nourish 
them ; —this is the third delight. 

“The superior man has three things in which he de- 
lights, and to be ruler over the kingdom is not one 
of them.’ 

Mencius said, ‘Wide territory and a numerous 
people are desired by the superior man, but what 
he delights in is not here. 

‘To stand in the centre of the kingdom, and tran- 
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quillize the people within the four seas ; the superior 
man delights in this, but the highest enjoyment of 
his nature is not here. 

‘What belongs by his nature to the superior man 
cannot be increased by the largeness of his sphere 
of action, nor diminished by his dwelling in poverty 
and retirement ;—for this reason that it is deter- 
minately apportioned to him by Heaven. 

‘What belongs by his nature to the superior 
man are benevolence, righteousness, propriety, and 
knowledge. These are rooted in his heart ; their 
growth and manifestation are a mild harmony ap- 
pearing in the countenance, a rich fullness in the 
back, and the character imparted to the four limbs. 
Those limbs understand to arrange themselves, with- 
out being told.’ 


Mencius said, ‘When right principles prevail 
throughout the kingdom, one’s principles must ap- 
pear along with one’s person. When right prin- 
ciples disappear from the kingdom, one’s person 
must vanish along with one’s principles. 

‘I have not heard of one’s principles being de- 
pendent for their manifestation on other men.’ 


HOW TO ACHIEVE PERFECTION 


Yen Yiian, i2 admiration of the Master’s doctrines, 
sighed and said, ‘I looked up to them, and they 
seemed to become more high; I tried to penetrate 
them, and they seemed to become more firm; I 
looked at them before me, and suddenly they 
seemed to be behind. 

“The Master, by orderly method, skilfully leads 
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men on. He enlarged my mind with learning, and 
taught me the restraints of propriety. 

“When I wish to give over the study of his doc- 
trines, | cannot do so, and having exerted all my 
ability, there seems something to stand right up 
before me; but though I wish to follow and lay 
hold of it, I really find no way to do so.’ 


The Master said, ‘Abroad, to serve the high min- 
isters and nobles ; at home, to serve one’s father and 
elder brothers; in all duties to the dead, not to 
dare not to exert one’s self ; and not to be over- 
come of wine: — which one of these things do I 
attain to ?’ 

The Master standing by a stream, said, ‘It passes 
on just like this, not ceasing day or night!’ 

The Master said, ‘I have not seen one who loves 
virtue as he loves beauty.’ 

The Master said, ‘The prosecution of learning 
may be compared to what may happen in raising a 
mound. If there want but one basket of earth to 
complete the work, and I stop, the stopping is my 
own work. It may be compared to throwing down 
the earth on the level ground. Though but one 
basketful is thrown at a time, the advancing with 
it is my own going forward.’ 


Tsze-li asked whether he should immediately 
carry into practice what he heard. The Master 
said, “There are your father and elder brothers to 
be consulted ;— why should you act on that prin- 
ciple of immediately carrying into practice what 
you hear?’ Zan Yu asked the same, whether he 
should immediately carry into practice what he 
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heard, and the Master answered, ‘Immediately carry 
into practice what you hear.’ Kung-hsi Hwa said, 
“Ya asked whether he should carry immediately into 
practice what he heard, and you said, “There are 
your father and elder brothers to be consulted.” 
Ch‘it asked whether he should immediately carry 
into practice what he heard, and you said, “Carry it 
immediately into practice.” I, Ch‘ih, am perplexed, 
and venture to ask you for an explanation.’ The 
Master said, ‘Ch‘id is retiring and slow ; therefore, 
I urged him forward. Yt has more than his own 
share of energy ; therefore I kept him back.’ 

The Master was put in fear in K*wang and Yen 
Yiian fell behind. The Master, on his rejoining 
him, said, ‘I Thought you had died.’ Ha replied, 
‘While you were alive, how should I presume to 
die >’ 


Kung-sun Ch‘éu said, ‘May I venture to ask an 
explanation from you, Master, of how you maintain 
an unperturbed mind, and how the philosopher Kao 
does the same?’ Mencius answered, ‘Kao says, — 
“What is not attained in words is not to be sought 
for in the mind; what produces dissatisfaction in 
the mind, is not to be helped by passion-effort.” 
This last, when there is unrest in the mind, not 
to seek for relief from passion-effort, may be con- 
ceded. But not to seek in the mind for what is not 
attained in words cannot be conceded. The will 
is the leader of the passion-nature. The passion- 
nature pervades and animates the body. ‘The will 
is first and chief, and the passion-nature is subordi- 
nate to it. Therefore 7 say,—Maintain firm the 
will, and do not violence to the passion-nature.’ 
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Ch‘éu observed, ‘Since you say — “The will is 
chief, and the passion-nature is subordinate,” how 
do you also say, “Maintain firm the will, and do 
not violence to the passion-nature?”’ Mencius 
replied, ‘When it is the will alone which is active, 
it moves the passion-nature. When it is the passion- 
nature alone which is active, it moves the will. For 
instance now, in the case of a man falling or running, 
that is from the passion-nature, and yet it moves the 
mind.’ 

‘I venture to ask,’ said Ch‘du again, ‘wherein you, 
Master, surpass Kdo.’ Mencius told him, ‘I under- 
stand words. I am skilful in nourishing my vast, 
flowing passion-nature.’ 

Ch‘éu pursued, ‘I venture to ask what do you 
mean by your vast, flowing passion-nature ?’ ‘The 
reply was, ‘It is difficult to describe it. 

“This is the passion-nature : — It is exceedingly 
great, and exceedingly strong. Being nourished b 
rectitude, and sustaining no injury, it fills up all 
between heaven and earth. 

“This is the passion-nature : — It is the mate and 
assistant of righteousness and reason. Without it, 
man is in a state of starvation. 

‘It is produced by the accumulation of righteous 
deeds ; it is not to be obtained by incidental acts of 
righteousness. If the mind does not feel compla- 
cency in the conduct, the mature becomes starved. 
I therefore said, “Kao has never understood right- 
eousness, because he makes it something external.” 

‘There must be the constant practice of this right- 
eousness, but without the object of thereby nourish- 
ing the passion-nature. Let not the mind forget 
its work, but let there be no assisting the growth 
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of that nature. Let us not be like the man of Sung. 
There was a man of Sung, who was grieved that his 
growing corn was not longer, and so he pulled it up. 
Having done this, he returned home, looking very 
stupid, and said to his people, “I am tired today. 
I have been helping the corn to grow long.” His 
son ran to look at it, and found the corn all withered. 
There are few in the world, who do not deal with 
their passion-nature, as if they were assisting the 
corn to grow long. Some indeed consider it of no 
benefit to them, and let it alone : — they do not weed 
their corn. They who assist it to grow long, pull 
out their corn. What they do is not only of no 
benefit to the nature, but it also injures it.’ 

Kung-sun Ch‘du further asked, “What do you 
mean by saying that you understand whatever words 
you hear?’ Mencius replied, “When words are one- 
sided, I know how the mind of the speaker is clouded 
over. When words are extravagant, I know how the 
mind is fallen and sunk. When words are all- 
depraved, I know how the mind has departed from 
principle. When words are evasive, I know how 
the mind is at its wit’s end. These evils growing 
in the mind, do injury to government, and, displayed 
in the government, are hurtful to the conduct of 
affairs. When a Sage shall again arise, he will cer- 
tainly follow my words.’ 

On this Ch‘au observed, “Tsai Wo and Tsze-kung 
were skilful in speaking. Zan Nid, the disciple 
Min, and Yen Yiian, while their words were good, 
were distinguished for their virtuous conduct. Con- 
fucius united the qualities of the disciples in himself, 
but still he said, “In the matter of speeches, I am not 
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competent.” — Then, Master, have you attained to 
be a Sage ?’ 

Mencius said, ‘Oh! What words are these ? 
Formerly T’sze-kung asked Confucius, saying, “Mas- 
ter, are you a Sage?” Confucius answered him, 
“A Sage is what I cannot rise to. I learn without 
satiety, and teach without being tired.” Tsze-kung 
said, “You learn without satiety : — that shows your 
wisdom. You teach without being tired : — that 
shows your benevolence. Benevolent and wise : — 
Master, you are a Sage.” Now, since Confucius 
would not allow himself to be regarded as a Sage, 
what words were those ?’ 

Ch‘éu then asked, ‘What do you say of Po-i and J 
Yin?’ “Their ways were different from mine,’ said 
Mencius. ‘Not to serve a prince whom he did not 
esteem, nor command a people whom he did not 
approve ; in a time of good government to take of- 
fice, and on the occurrence of confusion to retire : 
— this was the way of Po-i. To say — “Whom may 
Inot serve? My serving him makes him my ruler. 
What people may I not command ? ~My command- 
ing them makes them my people.” In a time of 
good government to take office, and when disorder 
prevailed, also to take office : — that was the way of 
I Yin. When it was proper to go into office, then 
to go into it; when it was proper to keep retired 
from office, then to keep retired from it ; when it 
was proper to continue in it long, then to continue 
in it long ; when it was proper to withdraw from 
it quickly, then to withdraw quickly : — that was 
the way of Confucius. These were all sages of 
antiquity, and I have not attained to do what they 
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did. But what I wish to do is to learn to be like 
Confucius.’ 

Ch‘éu said, ‘Comparing Po-i and 1 Yin with Con- 
fucius, are they to be placed in the same rank ?’ 
Mencius replied, ‘No. Since there were living men 
until now, there never was another Confucius.’ 

Ch‘au said, “Then, did they have any points of 
agreement with him >’ ‘The reply was, — ‘Yes. If 
they had been sovereigns over a hundred /7 of terri- 
tory, they would, all of them, have brought all the 
princes to attend in their court, and have obtained 
the throne. And none of them, in order to obtain 
the throne, would have committed one act of un- 
righteousness, or put to death one innocent person. 
In those things they agreed with him.’ 

Ch‘au said, ‘I venture to ask wherein he differed 
from them. Mencius replied, “Tsai Wo, Tsze- 
kung, and Yu Zo had wisdom sufficient to know the 
sage. Even had they been ranking themselves low, 
they would not have demeaned themselves to flatter 
their favorite. 

‘Now, Tsai Wo said, “According to my view of 
our Master, he was far superior to Yao and Shun.” 

“Tsze-kung said, “By viewing the ceremonial or- 
dinances of a prince, we know the character of his 
government. By hearing his music, we know the 
character of his virtue. After the lapse of a hun- 
dred ages I can arrange, according to their merits, 
the kings of a hundred ages ; — not one of them can 
escape me. From the birth of mankind till now, 
there has never been another like our Master.” 

“Ya Zo said, “Is it only among men that it is so ? 


There is the Ch‘i-lin among quadrupeds, the Fang- 
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hwang among birds, the Tai mountain among 
mounds and ant-hills, and rivers and seas among rain- 
pools. Though different in degree, they are the 
same in kind. So the sages among mankind are also 
the same in kind. But they stand out from their 
fellows, and rise above the level, and from the birth 
of mankind till now, there never has been one so 
complete as Confucius.” ’ 


The disciple Kung-tt said, ‘All are equally men, 
but some are great men, and some are little men ; — 
how is this?’ Mencius replied, “Those who follow 
that part of themselves which is great are great men ; 
those who follow that part which is little are little 
men.’ 

Kung-ti pursued, ‘All are equally men, but some 
follow that part of themselves which is great, and 
some follow that part which is little ; — how is this ?’ 
Mencius answered, “The senses of hearing and seeing 
do not think, and are obscured by external things. 
When one thing comes into contact with another, 
as a matter of course it leads it away. To the mind 
belongs the office of thinking. By thinking, it gets 
the right view of things ; by neglecting to think, it 
fails to do this. “These — the senses and the mind — 
are what Heaven has given to us. Let a man first 
stand fast in the supremacy of the nobler part of his 
constitution, and the inferior part will not be able to 
take it from him. It is simply this which makes the 
great man.’ 

Mencius said, “There is a nobility of Heaven, and 
there is a nobility of man. Benevolence, righteous- 
ness, self-consecration, and fidelity, with unwearied 
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joy in these virtues ; — these constitute the nobility 
of Heaven. To bea Ching, or a ta-ft ; — this con- 
stitutes the nobility of man. 

‘The men of antiquity cultivated their nobility of 
Heaven, and the nobility of man came to them in its 
train. 

‘The men of the present day cultivate their nobil- 
ity of Heaven in order to seek for the nobility of 
man, and when they have obtained that, they throw 
away the other : — their delusion is extreme. The 
issue is simply this, that they must lose that nobility 
of man as well.’ 


Mencius said, ‘He who has exhausted all his mental 
constitution knows his nature. Knowing his na- 
ture, he knows Heaven. 

“To preserve one’s mental constitution, and nour- 
ish one’s nature, is the way to serve Heaven. 

‘When neither a premature death nor long life 
causes a man any double-mindedness, but he waits in 
the cultivation of his personal character for what- 
ever issue ; this is the way in which he establishes his 
Heaven-ordained being.’ 

Menctus said, “There is an appointment for every- 
thing. A man should receive submissively what 
may be correctly ascribed thereto. 

“Therefore, he who has the true idea of what is 
Heaven’s appointment will not stand beneath a pre- 
cipitous wall. 

‘Death sustained in the discharge of one’s duties 
may correctly be ascribed to the appointment of 
Heaven. 

‘Death under handcuffs and fetters cannot cor- 
rectly be so ascribed.’ 
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Mencius said, ‘When we get by our seeking and 
lose by our neglecting ; — in that case seeking is of 
use to getting, and the things sought for are those 
which are in ourselves. 

“When the seeking is according to the proper 
course, and the getting is oly as appointed ; — in 
that case the seeking is of no use to getting, and the 
things sought are without ourselves.’ 

Mencius said, ‘All things are already complete 
in us. 

“There is no greater delight than to be conscious 
of sincerity on self-examination. 

‘If one acts with a vigorous effort at the law of 
reciprocity, when he seeks for the realization of per- 
fect virtue, nothing can be closer than his approxi- 
mation to it.’ 


The Master said, ‘It is by the Odes that the mind 
is aroused. 

‘It is by the Rules of Propriety that the character 
is established. 

‘It is from Music that the finish is received.’ 

The Master said, “The people may be made to 
follow a path of action, but they may not be made to 
understand it.’ 

The Master said, “The man who is fond of daring 
and is dissatisfied with poverty, will proceed to in- 
subordination. So will the man who 1s not virtuous, 
when you carry your dislike of him to an extreme.’ 

The Master said, “Though a man have abilities as 
admirable as those of the duke of Chau, yet if he be 
proud and niggardly, those other things are really 
not worth being looked at.’ 

The Master said, ‘Ardent and yet not upright ; 
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stupid and yet not attentive ; simple and yet not sin- 
cere : — such persons I do not understand.’ 


The Master said, ‘Yi, have you heard the six 
words to which are attached six becloudings >’ Yu 
replied, ‘I have not.’ 

‘Sit down, and I will tell them to You. 

‘There is the love of being benevolent without the 
love of learning ;—the beclouding here leads to a 
foolish simplicity. There is the love of knowing 
without the love of learning ; — the beclouding here 
leads to dissipation of mind. ‘There is the love of 
being sincere without the love of learning ; — the 
beclouding here leads to an injurious disregard 
of consequences. There is the love of straight- 
forwardness without the love of learning ; — the be- 
clouding here leads to rudeness. ‘There is the love 
of boldness without the love of learning ; — the be- 
clouding here leads to insubordination. There is 
the love of firmness without the love of learning ; — 
the beclouding here leads to extravagant conduct.’ 


OF WEALTH AND HONOR 


The Master said, ‘With coarse rice to eat, with 
water to drink, and my bended arm for a pillow ; — 
I have still joy in the midst of these things. Riches 
and honors acquired by unrighteousness are to me as 
a floating cloud.’ 


The Master said, ‘He who aims to be a man of 
complete virtue in his food does not seek to gratify 
his appetite, nor in his dwelling-place does he seek 
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the appliances of ease ; he is earnest in what he is 
doing, and careful in his speech ; he frequents the 
company of men of principle that he may be recti- 
fied : — such a person may be said indeed to love to 
learn.’ 

Tsze-kung said, ‘What do you pronounce con- 
cerning the poor man who yet does not flatter, and 
the rich man who is not proud?’ The Master re- 
plied, “They will do ; but they are not equal to him, 
who, though poor, is yet cheerful, and to him, who, 
though rich, loves the rules of propriety.’ 

Tsze-kung replied, ‘It is said in the Book of Poetry, 
“As you cut and then file, as you carve and then 
polish.” The meaning is the same, I apprehend, as 
that which you have just expressed.’ 


The Master said, ‘Extravagance leads to insubor- 
dination, and parsimony to meanness. It is better 
to be mean than to be insubordinate.’ 

The Master said, “The superior man is satisfied 
and composed ; the mean man is always full of dis- 
tress.” 


The Master said, “Those who are without virtue 
cannot abide long either in a condition of poverty 
and hardship, or in a condition of enjoyment. The 
virtuous rest in virtue ; the wise desire virtue.’ 

The Master said, ‘It is only the (tru/y) virtuous 
man, who can love, or who can hate, others.’ 

The Master said, ‘If the will be set on virtue, there 
will be no practice of wickedness.’ 

The Master said, ‘Riches and honors are what men 
desire. If it cannot be obtained in the proper way, 
they should not be held. Poverty and meanness 
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are what men dislike. If it cannot be obtained in 
the proper way, they should not be avoided. 

‘If a superior man abandon virtue, how can he ful- 
fil the requirements of that name ? 

‘The superior man does not, even for the space of 
a single meal, act contrary to virtue. In moments 
of haste, he cleaves to it. In seasons of danger, he 
cleaves to it.’ 

The Master said, ‘I have not seen a person who 
loved virtue, or one who hated what was not vir- 
tuous. He who loved virtue, would esteem nothing 
above it. He who hated what is not virtuous, would 
practise virtue in such a way that he would not al- 
low anything that is not virtuous to approach his 
person. 

‘Is any one able for one day to apply his strength 
to virtue? I have not seen the case in which his 
strength would be insufficient. 

‘Should there possibly be any such case, I have 
not seen it.’ 

The Master said, “The faults of men are char- 
acteristic of the class to which they belong. By 
observing a man’s faults, it may be known that he 
is virtuous.’ 

The Master said, ‘If a man in the morning hear 
the right way, he may die in the evening without 
regret.’ 

The Master said, ‘A scholar, whose mind is set on 
truth, and who is ashamed of bad clothes and bad 
food, is not fit to be discoursed with.’ 

The Master said, “The superior man, in the world, 
does not set his mind either for anything, or against 
anything ; what is right he will follow.’ 

The Master said, “The superior man thinks of vir- 
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tue ; the small man thinks of comfort. The su- 
perior man thinks of the sanctions of law ; the small 
man thinks of favors which he may receive. 

The Master said, ‘When we see men of worth, we 
should think of equalling them ; when we see men 
of a contrary character, we should turn inwards and 
examine ourselves.’ 

The Master said, “The mind of the superior man 
is conversant with righteousness ; the mind of the 
mean man is conversant with gain.’ 

The Master said, “The superior man wishes to be 
slow in his speech and earnest in his conduct.’ 

The Master said, ‘Virtue is not left to stand alone. 
He who practises it will have neighbors.’ 


There are three principles of conduct which the 
man of high rank should consider specially impor- 
tant : — that in his deportment and manner he keep 
from violence and heedlessness ; that in regulating 
his countenance he keep near to sincerity ; and that- 
in his words and tones he keep far from lowness and 
impropriety. As to such matters as attending to 
the sacrificial vessels, there are the proper officers for 
them.’ 


MAN IS GOOD 
The Master said, ‘Who can go out but by the 


door? How is it that men will not walk according 
to these ways ?’ 

The Master said, ‘Where the solid qualities are in 
excess of accomplishments, we have rusticity ; where 
the accomplishments are in excess of the solid 
qualities, we have the manners of a clerk. When 
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the accomplishments and solid qualities are equally 
blended, we then have the man of virtue.’ 

The Master said, ‘Man is born for uprightness. 
If a man lose his uprightness, and yet live, his escape 
from death is the effect of mere good fortune.’ 

The Master said, “They who know the truth are 
not equal to those who love it, and they who love it 
are not equal to those who delight in it.’ 


Mencius said, ‘Benevolence is man’s mind, and 
righteousness is man’s path. 

‘How lamentable is it to neglect the path and not 
pursue it, to lose this mind and not know to seek it 
again ! 

‘When men’s fowls and dogs are lost, they know 
to seek for them again, but they lose their mind, and 
do not know to seek for it. 

“The great end of learning is nothing else but to 
seek for the lost mind.’ 


Mencius said, ‘All men have a mind which can- 
not bear to see the sufferings of others.’ 

“The ancient kings had this commiserating mind, 
and they, as a matter of course, had likewise a com- 
miserating government. When with a commiserat- 
ing mind was practised a commiserating govern- 
ment, to rule the kingdom was as easy a matter as to 
make anything go round in the palm. 

“When I say that all men have a mind which can- 
not bear to see the sufferings of others, my meaning 
may be illustrated thus : — even now-a-days, if men 
suddenly see a child about to fall into a well, they 
will without exception experience a feeling of alarm 
and distress. They will feel so, not as a ground on 
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which they may gain the favor of the child’s parents, 
nor as a ground on which they may seek the praise 
of their neighbors and friends, nor from a dislike 
to the reputation of having been unmoved by such 
a thing. 

‘From this case we may perceive that the feeling 
of commiseration is essential to man, that the feel- 
ing of shame and dislike is essential to man, that the 
feeling of modesty and complaisance is essential to 
man, and that the feeling of approving and disap- 
proving is essential to man. 

‘The feeling of commiseration is the principle of 
benevolence. The feeling of shame and dislike 
is the principle of righteousness. The feeling of 
modesty and complaisance is the principle of pro- 
priety. The feeling of approving and disapprov- 
ing is the principle of knowledge. 

‘Men have these four principles just as they have 
their four limbs. When men, having these four 
principles, yet say of themselves that they cannot 
develop them, they play the thief with themselves, 
and he who says of his prince that he cannot develop 
them plays the thief with his prince. 

‘Since all men have these four principles in them- 
selves, let them know to give them all their develop- 
ment and completion, and the issue will be like that 
of fire which has begun to burn, or that of a spring 
which has begun to find vent. Let them have their 
complete development, and they will suffice to love 
and protect all within the four seas. Let them be 
denied that development, and they will not suffice 
for a man to serve his parents with.’ 

Mencius said, ‘Is the arrow-maker less benevolent 
than the maker of armor of defence? And yet, 
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the arrow-maker’s only fear is lest men should not be 
hurt, and the armor-maker’s only fear is lest men 
should be hurt. So it is with the priest and the 
coffin-maker. The choice of a profession, there- 
fore, is a thing in which great caution is required.’ 


The philosopher K4o said, ‘Man’s nature is like 
the ch‘?-willow, and righteousness is like a cup or a 
bowl. The fashioning benevolence and righteous- 
ness out of man’s nature is like the making cups and 
bowls from the ch‘?-willow.’ 

Mencius replied, ‘Can you, leaving untouched 
the nature of the willow, make with it cups and 
bowls? You must do violence and injury to the 
willow, before you can make cups and bowls with 
it. If you must do violence and injury to the wil- 
low in order to make cups and bowls with it, on 
your principles you must in the same way do vio- 
lence and injury to humanity in order to fash- 
ion from it benevolence and righteousness! Your 
words, alas! would certainly lead all men on to 
reckon benevolence and righteousness to be calami- 
ties.’ 

The philosopher Kao said, ‘Man’s nature is like 
water whirling round im a corner. Open a passage 
for it to the east, and it will flow to the east. Open 
a passage for it to the west, and it will flow to the 
west. Man’s nature is indifferent to good and evil, 
just as the water is indifferent to the east and west.’ 

Menctus replied, “Water indeed will flow indif- 
ferently to the east or west, but will it flow indif- 
ferently up or down? The tendency of man’s 
nature to good is like the tendency of water to flow 
downwards. There are none but have this tend- 
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ency to good, just as all water flows downwards. 

‘Now by striking water and causing it to leap up, 
you may make it go over your forehead, and, by 
damming and leading i it, you may force it up a hill; 
— but are such movements according to the ara 
of water? It is the force applied which causes 
them. When men are made to do what is not good, 
their nature is dealt with in this way.’ 


‘And now you say, “The nature is good.” Then 
are all those wrong ?’ 

Menctus said, ‘From the feelings proper to it, it is 
constituted for the practice of what is good. This 
is what I mean in saying that the nature is good. 

‘If men do what is not good, the blame cannot be 
imputed to their natural powers. 

‘The feeling of commiseration belongs to all men ; 
so does that of shame and dislike ; and that of rever- 
ence and respect ; and that of approving and disap- 
proving. The feeling of commiseration plies 
the principle of benevolence ; that of shame and dis- 
like, the principle of righteousness ; that of rever- 
ence and respect, the principle of propriety ; and 
that of approving and disapproving, the Soci 
of knowledge. Benevolence, righteousness, propri- 
ety, and knowledge are not infused into us from 
without. We are certainly furnished with them. 
And a different view is simply owing to want of re- 
flection. Hence it is said, “Seek and you will find 
them. Neglect and you will lose them.” Men 
differ from one another in regard to them ; — some 
as much again as others, some five times as much, 
and some to an incalculable amount : — it is because 
they cannot carry out fully their natural powers. 
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‘It is said in the Book of Poetry, 

“Heaven in producing mankind, 

Gave them their various faculties and relations 
with their specific laws. 

These are the invariable rules of nature for all to 
hold, 

And al] love this admirable virtue.” 

Confucius said, “The maker of this ode knew in- 
deed the principle of our nature!” We may thus 
see that every faculty and relation must have its law, 
and since there are invariable rules for all to hold, 
they consequently love this admirable virtue.’ 

Mencius said, ‘In good years the children of the 
people are most of them good, while in bad years the 
most of them abandon themselves to evil. It is not 
owing to any difference of their natural powers 
conferred by Heaven that they are thus different. 
The abandonment is owing to the circumstances 
through which they allow their minds to be ensnared 
and drowned 77 evil. 


“Therefore I say, — Men’s mouths agree in having 
the same relishes ; their ears agree in enjoying the 
same sounds ; their eyes agree in recognizing the 
same beauty : — shall their minds alone be without 
that which they similarly approve ? What is it then 
of which they similarly approve? It is, I say, the 
principles of our nature, and the determinations of 
righteousness. The sages only apprehended be- 
fore me that of which my mind approves along with 
other men. Therefore the principles of our nature 
and the determinations of righteousness are agree- 
able to my mind, just as the flesh of grass and grain- 
fed animals is agreeable to my mouth.’ 
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Mencius said, “The trees of the Nii mountain 
were once beautiful. Being situated, however, in 
the borders of a large State, they were hewn down 
with axes and bills ;— and could they retain their 
beauty ? Still through the activity of the vege- 
tative life day and night, and the nourishing influence 
of the rain and dew, they were not without buds 
and sprouts springing forth, but then came the 
cattle and goats and browsed upon them. To these 
things is owing the bare and stripped appearance of 
the mountain, and when people now see it, they think 
it was never finely wooded. But is this the nature 
of the mountain ? 

‘And so also of what properly belongs to man ; — 
shall it be said that the mind of any man was without 
benevolence and righteousness ? The way in which 
a man loses his proper goodness of mind is like the 
way in which the trees are denuded by axes and bills. 
Hewn down day after day, can it — the mind — re- 
tain its beauty? But there is a development of its 
life day and night, and in the calm air of the morn- 

ing, just between night and day, the mind feels in a 
_ degree those desires and aversions which are proper 
to humanity, and the feeling is not strong, and it is 
fettered and destroyed by what takes place during 
the day. This fettering taking place again and 
again, the restorative influence of the night is not 
sufficient to preserve the proper goodness of the 
mind ; and when this proves insufficient for that 
purpose, the nature becomes not much different 
from that of the irrational animals, and when people 
now see it, they think that it never had those powers 
which I assert. But does this condition represent the 
feelings proper to humanity ? 
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‘Therefore, if it receive its proper nourishment, 
there is nothing which will not grow. If it lose its 
proper nourishment, there is nothing which will not 
decay away. 

‘Confucius said, ‘Hold it fast, and it remains with 
you. Let it go, and you lose it. Its outgoing and 
incoming cannot be defined as to time or place.” 
It is the mind of which this is said !” 


Mencius said, ‘I like fish, and I also like bear’s 
paws. If I cannot have the two together, I will let 
the fish go, and take the bear’s paws. So, I like 
life, and I like also righteousness. If I cannot keep 
the two together, I will let life go, and choose right- 
eousness. 

‘T like life indeed, but there is that which I like 
more than life, and therefore, I will not seek to pos- 
sess it by any improper ways. I dislike death in- 
deed, but there is that which I dislike more than 
death, and therefore there are occasions when I will 
not avoid danger. 

‘If among the things which man likes there were 
nothing which he liked more than life, why should 
he not use every means by which he could preserve 
it? If among the things which man dislikes there 
were nothing which he disliked more than death, 
why should he not do everything by which he could 
avoid danger ? 

“There are cases when men by a certain course 
might preserve life, and they do not employ it ; 
when by certain things they might avoid danger, and 
they will not do them. 

“Therefore, men have that which they like more 
than life, and that which they dislike more than 
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death. They are not men of distinguished talents 
and virtue only who have this mental nature. All 
men have it ; what belongs to such men is simply 
that they do not lose it.’ 


OF STATE AND GOVERNMENT 


The Master said, ‘He who exercises government 
by means of his virtue may be compared to the north 
polar star, which keeps its place and all the stars turn 
towards it.’ 


“Heaven’s plan in the production of mankind is 
this : — that they who are first informed should in- 
struct those who are later in being informed, and 
they who first apprehend principles should instruct 
those who are slower todoso. Iam one of Heaven’s 
people who have first apprehended ; —I will take 
these principles and instruct this people in them. 
If I do not instruct them, who will do so ?” 


Tsze-chang asked Confucius, saying, ‘In what 
~ way should a person in authority act in order that he 
may conduct government properly?’ The Mas- 
ter replied, ‘Let him honor the five excellent, and 
banish away the four bad, things ; —then may he 
conduct government properly.’ Tsze-chang said, 
‘What are meant by the five excellent things?’ 
The Master said, “When the person in authority is 
beneficent without great expenditure ; when he lays 
tasks on the people without their repining ; when 
he pursues what he desires without being covetous ; 
when he maintains a dignified case without being 
proud ; when he is majestic without being fierce.’ 
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Tsze-chang said, ‘What is meant by being be- 
neficent without great expenditure ?’? The Master 
replied, ‘When the person in authority makes more 
beneficial to the people the things from which they 
naturally derive benefit ;—is not this being be- 
neficent without great expenditure? When he 
chooses the labors which are proper, and make 
them labor on them, who will repine? When his 
desires are set on benevolent government, and he 
secures it, who will accuse him of covetousness ? 
Whether he has to do with many people or few, or 
with things great or small, he does not dare to indi- 
cate any disrespect ; —1is not this to maintain a dig- 
nified ease without any pride? He adjusts his 
clothes and cap, and throws a dignity into his looks, 
so that, thus dignified, he is looked at with awe ; — 
is not this to be majestic without being fierce ?’ 

Tsze-chang then asked, “What are meant by the 
four bad things?’ The Master said, “Io put the 
people to death without having instructed them ; — 
this is called cruelty. To require from them, sud- 
denly, the full tale of work, without having given 
them warning ; — this is called oppression. ‘To is- 
sue orders as if without urgency, at first, and, when 
the time comes, to insist on them with severity ;— 
this is called injury. And, generally, in the giving 
pay or rewards to men, to do it in a stingy way ;— 
this is called acting the part of a mere official.’ 

The Master said, ‘Without recognizing the or- 
dinances of Heaven, it is impossible to be a superior 
man. 

“Without an acquaintance with the rules of Pro- 


priety, it is impossible for the character to be estab- 
lished. 
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“Without knowing the force of words, it is impos- 
sible to know men.’ 


Tsze-chang was learning with a view to official 
emolument. 
_ The Master said, ‘Hear much and put aside the 

points of which you stand in doubt, while you speak 
cautiously at the same time of the others : — then 
you will afford few occasions for blame. See much 
and put aside the things which seem perilous, while 
you are cautious at the same time in carrying the 
others into practice : — then you will have few oc- 
casions for repentance. When one gives few oc- 
casions for blame in his words, and few occasions 
for repentance in his conduct, he is in the way to get 
emolument.’ 


Some one addressed Confucius, saying, ‘Sir, why 
are you not engaged in the government ?’ 

The Master said, “What does the Shu-ching say 
of filial piety? “You are filial, you discharge your 
brotherly duties. ‘These qualities are displayed in 
~ government.” This then also constitutes the ex- 
ercise of government. Why must there be that 
— making one be in the government?’ 


The Master said, ‘Anciently, men had three fail- 
ings, which now perhaps are not to be found. 

‘The high-mindedness of antiquity showed itself 
in a disregard of small things ; the high-mindedness 
of the present day shows itself in wild license. ‘The 
stern dignity of antiquity showed itself in grave re- 
serve ; the stern dignity of the present day shows 
itself in quarrelsome perverseness. The stupidity 
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of antiquity showed itself in straightforwardness ; 
the stupidity of the present day shows itself in sheer 
deceit.’ 

The Master said, ‘Fine words and an insinuating 
appearance are seldom associated with virtue.’ 

The Master said, ‘I hate the manner in which pur- 
ple takes away the lustre of vermilion. I hate the 
way in which the songs of Chang confound the mu- 
sic of the Ya. I hate those who with their sharp 
mouths overthrow kingdoms and families.’ 

The Master said, ‘I would prefer not speaking.’ 

Tsze-kung said, ‘If you, Master, do not speak, 
what shall we, your disciples have to record ?’ 

The Master said, ‘Does Heaven speak? The four 
seasons pursue their courses, and all things are con- 
tinually being produced, but does Heaven say any- 
thing ?’ 


The Master said, “he superior man seeks to per- 
fect the admirable qualities of men, and does not 
seek to perfect their bad qualities. “The mean man 
does the opposite of this.’ 

Chi K‘ang asked Confucius about government. 
Confucius replied, “Io govern means to rectify. 
If you lead on the people with correctness, who 
will dare not to be correct >?’ 

Chi K‘ang, distressed about the number of thieves 
in the State, inquired of Confucius how to do away 
with them. Confucius said, ‘If you, sir, were not 
covetous, although you should reward them to do it, 
they would not steal.’ 

Chi K‘ang asked Confucius about government, 
saying, ‘What do you say to killing the unprincipled 
for the good of the principled ?’? Confucius replied, 
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‘Sir, in carrying on your government, why should 
you use killing at all? Let your evinced desires be 
for what is good, and the people will be good. The 
relation between superiors and inferiors, is like that 
between the wind and the grass. The grass must 
bend, when the wind blows across it.’ 


Fan Ch‘ih asked about benevolence. The Mas- 
ter said, ‘It is to love all men.’ He asked about 
knowledge. The Master said, ‘It is to know all 
men.’ 

Fan Ch‘ih did not immediately understand these 
answers. 

The Master said, ‘Employ the upright and put 
aside all the crooked ; — in this way the crooked can 
be made to be upright.’ 

Fan Ch‘ih retired, and, seeing Tsze-hsia, he said 
to him, ‘A little while ago, I had an interview with 
our Master, and asked him about knowledge. He 
said, “Employ the upright, and put aside all the 
crooked ; — in this way, the crooked will be made 

to be upright.” What did he mean ?’ 
~  Tsze-hsia said, “Truly rich is his saying ! 

‘Shun, being in possession of the kingdom, selected 
from among all the people, and employed I Yin, and 
all who were devoid of virtue disappeared.’ 


Tsze-hsia, being governor of Chii-fa, asked about 
government. The Master said, ‘Do not be desirous 
to have things done quickly ; do not look at small ad- 
vantages. Desire to have things done quickly pre- 
vents their being done thoroughly. Looking at 
small advantages prevents great affairs from being 
accomplished.’ 
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The duke of Sheh informed Confucius, saying, 
‘Among us here there are those who may be styled 
upright in their conduct. If their father have stolen 
a sheep, they will bear witness to the fact.’ 

Confucius said, ‘Among us, in our part of the 
country, those who are upright are different from 
this. The father conceals the misconduct of the 
son, and the son conceals the misconduct of the 
father. Uprightness is to be found in this.’ 


Tsze-ld said, “The duke Hwan caused his brother 
Chit to be killed, when Shao Ha died with his mas- 
ter, but Kwan Chung did not die. May not I say 
that he was wanting in virtue ?’ 

The Master said, ‘The duke Hwan assembled all 
the princes together, and that not with weapons of 
war and chariots : — it was all through the influence 
of Kwan Chung. Whose beneficence was like 
his? Whose beneficence was like his >’ 

Tsze-kung said, ‘Kwan Chung, I apprehend, was 
wanting in virtue. When the duke Hwan caused 
his brother Chit to be killed, Kwan Chung was not 
able to die with him. Moreover, he became prime 
minister to Hwan.’ 

The Master said, ‘Kwan Chung acted as prime 
minister to the duke Hwan, made him leader of all 
the princes, and united and rectified the whole king- 
dom. Down to the present day, the people enjoy 
the gifts which he conferred. But for Kwan 
Chung, we should now be wearing our hair un- 
bound, and the lappets of our coats buttoning on the 
left side. 


“Will you require from him the small fidelity of 
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common men and common women, who would 
commit suicide in a stream or ditch, no one know- 
ing anything about them ?’ 


The Master said, ‘Mang Chih-fan does not boast 
of his merit. Being in the rear on an occasion of 
flight, when they were about to enter the gate, he 
whipped up his horse, saying, “It is not that I dare to 
be last. My horse would not advance.” ’ 


‘Of the five chiefs the most powerful was the 
duke Hwan. At the assembly of the princes in 
K’wei-ch‘it, he bound the victim and placed the 
writing upon it, but did not slay it to smear their 
mouths with the blood. The first injunction in 
their agreement was, — “Slay the unfilial ; change 
not the son who has been appointed heir ; exalt not 
a concubine to be the wife.” The second was, — 
‘Honor the worthy, and maintain the talented, to 
give distinction to the virtuous.” The third was, 
— “Respect the old, and be kind to the young. Be 
not forgetful of strangers and travelers.” The 
fourth was, — “Let not offices be hereditary, nor let 
officers be pluralists. In the selection of officers 
let the object be to get the proper men. Let not a 
ruler take it on himself to put to death a Great Of- 
ficer.” The fifth was, — “Follow no crooked policy 
in making embankments. Impose no restrictions 
on the sale of grain. Let there be no promotions 
without first announcing them to the sovereign.” 
It was then said, “All we who have united in this 
agreement shall hereafter maintain amicable rela- 
tions.” ‘The princes of the present day all violate 
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these five prohibitions, and therefore I say that the 
princes of the present day are sinners against the five 
chiefs. 

‘The crime of him who connives at, and aids, the 
wickedness of his prince is small, but the crime of 
him who anticipates and excites that wickedness is 
great. ‘he officers of the present day all go to meet 
their sovereigns’ wickedness, and therefore I say 
that the Great Officers of the present day are sin- 
ners against the princes.’ 


Mencius said, ‘Kindly words do not enter so 
deeply into men as a reputation for kindness. 

‘Good government does not lay hold of the 
people so much as good instructions. 

‘Good government is feared by the people, while 
good instructions are loved by them. Good gov- 
ernment gets the people’s wealth, while good in- 
structions get their hearts.’ 


Mencius said, “Those who give counsel to the 
great should despise them, and not look at their pomp 
and display. 

‘Halls several times eight cubits high, with beams 
projecting several cubits ; — these, if my wishes were 
to be realized, I would not have. Food spread be- 
fore me over ten cubits square, and attendants and 
concubines to the amount of hundreds ; — these, 
though my wishes were realized, I would not have. 
Pleasure and wine, and the dash of hunting, with 
thousands of chariots following after me ; — these, 
though my wishes were realized, I would not have. 
What they esteem are what I would have nothing to 
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do with ; what I esteem are the rules of the ancients. 
— Why should I stand in awe of them ?’ 


Mencius went to see king Hii of Liang. 

The king said, ‘Venerable sir, since you have not 
counted it far to come here, a distance of a thou- 
sand Ji, may I presume that you are provided with 
counsels to profit my kingdom ?’ 

Mencius replied, ‘Why must your Majesty use 
that word “profit?” What I am provided with, 
are counsels to benevolence and righteousness, and 
these are my only topics. 

‘If your Majesty say, “What is to be done to profit 
my kingdom ?” the great officers will say, “What 
is to be done to profit our families ?” and the in- 
ferior officers and the common people will say, 
“What is to be done to profit our persons?” Su- 
periors and inferiors will try to snatch this profit 
the one from the other, and the kingdom will be 
endangered. In the kingdom of ten thousand char- 
iots, the murderer of his sovereign shall be the chief 
of a family of a thousand chariots. In a kingdom 
~ of a thousand chariots, the murderer of his prince 
shall be the chief of a family of a hundred chariots. 
To have a thousand in ten thousand, and a hundred 
in a thousand, cannot be said not to be a large al- 
lotment, but if righteousness be put last, and profit 
be put first, they will not be satisfied without snatch- 
ing all. 

‘There never has been a benevolent man who 
neglected his parents. There never has been a 
righteous man who made his sovereign an after con- 
sideration. 
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‘Let your Majesty also say, “Benevolence and 
righteousness, and let these be your only themes.” 
Why must you see that word — “profit ?”’ 


King Hi of Liang said, ‘Small as my virtue is, in 
the government of my kingdom, I do indeed exert 
my mind to the utmost. If the year be bad on the 
inside of the river, I remove as many of the people 
as I can to the east of the river, and convey grain to 
the country in the inside. When the year is bad 
on the east of the river, I act on the same plan. On 
examining the government of the neighboring king- 
doms, I do not find that there is any prince who 
exerts his mind as I do. And yet the people of the 
neighboring kingdom do not decrease, nor do my 
people increase. How is this ?’ 

Mencius replied, “Your Majesty is fond of war ; 
— let me take an illustration from war. — The sol- 
diers move forward to the sound of the drums ; and 
after their weapons have been crossed, on one side 
they throw away their coats of mail, trail their arms 
behind them, and run. Some run a hundred paces 
and stop; some run fifty paces and stop. What 
would you think if those who run fifty paces were 
to laugh at those who run a hundred paces?’ The 
king said, “They should not do so. Though they 
did not run a hundred paces, yet they also ran away.’ 
‘Since your Majesty knows this,’ replied Mencius, 
‘you need not hope that your people will become 
more numerous than those of the neighboring king- 
doms. 

‘If the seasons of husbandry be not interfered 
with, the grain will be more than can be eaten. If 
close nets are not allowed to enter the pools and 
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ponds, the fishes and turtles will be more than can 
be consumed. If the axes and bills enter the hills 
and forests only at the proper time, the wood will 
be more than can be used. When the grain and 
fish and turtles are more than can be eaten, and 
there is more wood than can be used, this enables 
the people to nourish their living and mourn for 
their dead, without any feeling against any. This 
condition, in which the people nourish their living 
and bury their dead without any feeling against 
any, is the first step of royal government. 

‘Let mulberry-trees be planted about the home- 
steads with their five 7d, and persons of fifty years 
may be clothed with silk. In keeping fowls, pigs, 
dogs, and swine, let not their times of breeding be 
neglected, and persons of seventy years may eat flesh. 
Let there not be taken away the time that is proper 
for the cultivation of the farm with its hundred mdu, 
and the family of several mouths that is supported 
by it shall not suffer from hunger. Let careful at- 
tention be paid to education in Schools, inculcating 
in it especially the filial and fraternal duties, and 
- gray-haired men will not be seen upon the roads, 
carrying burdens on their backs or on their heads. 
It never has been that the ruler of a State, where such 
results were seen, — persons of seventy wearing silk 
and eating flesh, and the black-haired people suf- 
fering neither from hunger nor cold, — did not at- 
tain to the royal dignity. 

‘Your dogs and swine eat the food of men, and 
you do not make any restrictive arrangements. 
There are people dying from famine on the roads, 
and you do not issue the stores of your granaries for 
them. When people die, you say, “It is not owing 
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to me ; it is owing to the year.” In what does this 
differ from stabbing a man and killing him, and then 
saying — “It was not I; it was the weapon”? Let 
your Majesty cease to lay the blame on the year, and 
instantly from all the nations the people will come 
to you.’ 

King Hii of Liang said, ‘I wish quietly to receive 
your instructions.’ 

Mencius replied, ‘Is there any difference between 
killing a man with a stick and with a sword?’ The 
king said, “There is no difference.’ 

‘Is there any difference between doing it with a 
sword and with the style of government >? “There 
is no difference,’ was the reply. 

Mencius then said, ‘In your kitchen there is fat 
meat ; in your stables there are fat horses. But your 
people have the look of hunger, and on the wilds 
there are those who have died of famine. This is 
leading on beasts to devour men. 

‘Beasts devour one another, and men hate them 
for doing so. When a prince, being the parent of 
his people, administers his government so as to be 
chargeable with leading on beasts to devour men, 
where is his parental relation to the people ?” 

Chung-ni said, “Was he not without posterity who 
first made wooden images to bury with the dead ? 
So he said, because that man made the semblances of 
men, and used them for that purpose : — what shall 
be thought of him who causes his people to die of 
hunger ?’ 


The king said, ‘What virtue must there be in 
order to attain to royal sway >? Mencius answered, 
‘The love and protection of the people ; with this 
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there is no power which can prevent a ruler from 
attaining to it.’ 

The king asked again, ‘Is such an one as I com- 
petent to love and protect the people?’ Mencius 
said, ‘Yes.’ ‘How do you know that I am compe- 
tent for that?’ ‘I heard the following incident 
from Hi Ho: — “The king,” said he, “was sitting 
aloft in the hall, when a man appeared, leading an ox 
past the lower part of it. The king saw him, and 
asked, Where is the ox going? The man replied, 
We are going to consecrate a bell with its blood. 
The king said, Let it go. I cannot bear its fright- 
ened appearance, as if it were an innocent person 
going to the place of death. The man answered, 
Shall we then omit the consecration of the bell ? 
The king said, How can that be omitted? Change 
it for a sheep.” I do not know whether this inci- 
dent really occurred.’ 

The king replied, ‘It did,’ and then Mencuus said, 
‘The heart seen in this is sufficient to carry you to 
the royal sway. The people all supposed that your 
Majesty grudged the ammal, but your servant knows 
- surely, that it was your Majesty’s not being able to 
bear the sight, which made you do as you did.’ 

The king said, ‘You are right. And yet there 
really was an appearance of what the people con- 
demned. But though Ch‘i be a small and narrow 
State, how should I grudge one ox? Indeed it was 
because I could not bear its frightened appearance, 
as if it were an innocent person, going to the place 
of death, that therefore I changed it for a sheep.’ 

Mencius pursued, ‘Let not your Majesty deem it 
strange that the people should think you were 
grudging the animal. When you changed a large 
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one for a small, how should they know the true 
reason? If you felt pained by its being led without 
guilt to the place of death, what was there to choose 
between an ox and a sheep?’ The king laughed 
and said, ‘What really was my mind in the matter ? 
I did not grudge the expense of it, and changed it for 
a sheep ! — There was reason in the people’s saying 
that I grudged it.’ 

‘There is no harm in their saying so, said Mencius. 
‘Your conduct was an artifice of benevolence. You 
saw the ox, and had not seen the sheep. So is the 
superior man affected towards animals, that, having 
seen them alive, he cannot bear to see them die ; hav- 
ing heard their dying cries, he cannot bear to eat 
their flesh. Therefore he keeps away from his 
slaughter-house and cook-room.’ 

The king was pleased, and said, ‘It is said in the 
Book of Poetry, “The minds of others, I am able by 
reflection to measure ;” — this is vertified, my Mas- 
ter, in your discovery of my motive. I indeed did 
the thing, but when I turned my thoughts inward, 
and examined into it, I could not discover my own 
mind. When you, Master, spoke those words, the 
movements of compassion began to work in my 
mind. How is it that this heart has in it what is 
equal to the royal sway ?’ 

Mencius replied, ‘Suppose a man were to make 
this statement to your Majesty : — “My strength is 
sufficient to lift three thousand catties, but it is not 
sufficient to lift one feather ; — my eyesight is sharp 
enough to examine the point of an autumn hair, but 
I do not see a waggon-load of faggots ;” — would 
your Majesty allow what he said >’ ‘No,’ was the 
answer, on which Mencius proceeded, ‘Now here is 
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kindness sufficient to reach to animals, and no bene- 
fits are extended from it to the people. — How is 
this? Is an exception to be made here? The 
truth is, the feather is not lifted, because strength is 
not used ; the waggon-load of firewood is not seen, 
because the eyesight is not used ; and the people are 
not loved and protected, because kindness is not 
employed. Therefore your Majesty’s not exercis- 
ing the royal sway, is because you do not do it, not 
because you are not able to do it.’ 

The king asked. ‘How may the difference between 
the not doing a thing, and the not being able to do it, 
be represented ?’ Mencius replied, ‘In such a thing 
as taking the Tai mountain under your arm, and 
leaping over the north sea with it, if you say to 
people — “I am not able to do it,” that is a real case 
of not being able. In such a matter as breaking off 
a branch from a tree at the order of a superior, if you 
say to people — “I am not able to do it,” that is a 
case of not doing it, it is not a case of not being able 
to do it. Therefore your Majesty’s not exercising 
the royal sway, is not such a case as that of taking the 
~ T‘ai mountain under your arm, and leaping over the 
north sea with it. Your Majesty’s not exercising 
the royal sway is a case like that of breaking off a 
branch from a tree.’ 

‘Treat with the reverence due to age the elders 
in your own family, so that the elders in the families 
of others shall be similarly treated ; treat with the 
kindness due to youth the young in your own 
family, so that the young in the families of others 
shall be similarly treated : — do this, and the king- 
dom may be made to go round in your palm. It 1s 
said in the Book of Poetry, “His example affected 
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his wife. It reached to his brothers, and his family 
of the State was governed by it.” — The language 
shows how king Wan simply took his kindly heart, 
and exercised it towards those parties. Therefore 
the carrying out his kindness of heart by a prince 
will suffice for the love and protection of all within 
the four seas, and if he do not carry it out, he will 
not be able to protect his wife and children. The 
way in which the ancients came greatly to surpass 
other men, was no other but this: — simply that 
they knew well how to carry out, so as to affect 
others, what they themselves did. Now your kind- 
ness is sufficient to reach to animals, and no benefits 
are extended from it to reach the people. — How is 
this? Is an exception to be made here ? 

‘By weighing, we know what things are light, and 
what heavy. By measuring, we know what things 
are long, and what short. ‘The relations of all things 
may be thus determined, and it is of the greatest im- 
portance to estimate the motions of the mind. I beg 
Your Majesty to measure it. 

‘You collect your equipments of war, endanger 
your soldiers and officers, and excite the resentment 
of the other princes ;— do these things cause you 
pleasure in your mind ?’ 

The king replied, ‘No. How should I derive 
pleasure from these things? My object in them is 
to seek for what I greatly desire.’ 

Mencuus said, ‘May I hear from you what it is that 
you greatly desire ?’? The king laughed and did not 
speak. Mencius resumed, ‘Are you led to desire it, 
because you have not enough of rich and sweet food 
for your mouth ? Or because you have not enough 
of light and warm clothing for your body? Or be- 
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cause you have not enough of beautifully colored 
objects to delight your eyes? Or because you have 
not voices and tones enough to please your ears? 
Or because you have not enough of attendants and 
favorites to stand before you and receive your or- 
ders? Your Majesty’s various officers are sufficient 
to supply you with those things. How can Your 
Majesty be led to entertain such a desire on account 
of them ?’ ‘No,’ said the king ; ‘my desire is not on 
account of them.’ Mencius added, ‘Then, what 
your Majesty greatly desires may be known. You 
wish to enlarge your territories, to have Ch‘in and 
Ch‘t wait at your court, to rule the Middle King- 
dom, and to attract to you the barbarous tribes that 
surround it. But doing what you do to seek for 
what you desire is like climbing a tree to seek for 
fish.’ 

The king said, ‘Is it so bad as that ?’ ‘It is even 
worse,’ was the reply. ‘If you climb a tree to seek 
for fish, although you do not get the fish, you will 
not suffer any subsequent calamity. But doing what 
you do to seek for what you desire, doing it more- 
-over with all your heart, you will assuredly after- 
wards meet with calamities.’ The king asked, ‘May 
I hear from you the proof of that?’ Mencius said, 
‘If the people of Tsau should fight with the people 
of Ch‘t, which of them does your Majesty think 
would conquer?’ “The people of Ch‘ would con- 
quer.’ ‘Yes ; — and so it is certain that a small coun- 
try cannot contend with many, that the weak can- 
not contend with the strong. ‘The territory within 
the four seas embraces nine divisions, each of a 
thousand // square. All Ch‘i together is but one 
of them. If with one part you try to subdue the 
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other eight, what is the difference between that and 
Tsau’s contending with Ch‘i? For, with such a 
desire, you must turn back to the proper course for 
its attainment.’ 

The king said, ‘I am stupid, and not able to ad- 
vance to this. I wish you, my Master, to assist my 
intentions. Teach me clearly ; although I am de- 
ficient in intelligence and vigor, I will essay and try 
to carry your instructions into effect.’ 

Mencius replied, “They are only men of educa- 
tion, who, without a certain livelihood, are able to 
maintain a fixed heart. As to the people, if they 
have not a certain livelihood, it follows that they 
will not have a fixed heart. And if they have not a 
fixed heart, there is nothing which they will not do, 
in the way of self-abandonment, of moral deflection, 
of depravity, and of wild license. When they thus 
have been involved in crime, to follow them up and 
punish them ; — this is to entrap the people. How 
can such a thing as entrapping the people be done 
under the rule of a benevolent man ? 

‘Therefore an intelligent ruler will regulate the 
livelihood of the people, so as to make sure that, for 
those above them, they shall have sufficient where- 
with to serve their parents, and, for those below 
them, sufficient, wherewith to support their wives 
and children ; that in good years they shall always be 
abundantly satisfied, and that in bad years they shall 
escape the danger of perishing. After this he may 
urge them, and they will proceed to what is good, 
for in this case the people will follow after it with 
ease. 

‘Now, the livelihood of the people is so regulated, 
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that, above, they have not sufficient wherewith to 
serve their parents, and, below, they have not suffi- 
cient wherewith to support their wives and children. 
Notwithstanding good years, their lives are continu- 
ally embittered, and, in bad years, they do not escape 
perishing. In such circumstances they only try to 
save themselves from death, and are afraid they will 
not succeed. What leisure have they to cultivate 
propriety and righteousness ? 

‘If your Majesty wishes to effect this regulation of 
the livelihood of the people, why not turn to that 
which is the essential step to it ? 

‘Let mulberry-trees be planted about the home- 
steads with their five mdu, and persons of fifty years 
may be clothed with silk. In keeping fowls, pigs, 
dogs and swine, let not their times of breeding be 
neglected, and persons of seventy years may eat 
flesh. Let there not be taken away the time that is 
proper for the cultivation of the farm with its hun- 
dred mdu, and the family of eight mouths that is 
supported by it shall not suffer from hunger. Let 
careful attention be paid to education in schools, — 

- the inculcation in it especially of the filial and frater- 
nal duties, and grey-haired men will not be seen upon 
the roads, carrying burdens on their backs or on 
their heads. It never has been that the ruler of a 
State where such results were seen, — the old wear- 
ing silk and eating flesh, and the black-haired people 
suffering neither from hunger nor cold, — did not at- 
tain to the royal dignity.’ 


The people of Ch‘t attacked Yen, and conquered 
it. 


(2g ) CONFUCIUS 

Bethe king Hsiian asked, saying, ‘Some tell me not 
to take possession of it for myself, and some tell me 
to take possession of it. Fora kingdom of ten thou- 
sand chariots, to complete the conquest of it in 
fifty days, is an achievement beyond mere human 
strength. If I do not take possession of it, calamities 
from Heaven will surely come upon me. What do 
you say to my taking possession of it ?’ 

Mencius replied, ‘If the people of Yen will be 
pleased with your taking possession of it, then do so. 
— Among the ancients there was one who acted on 
this principle, namely king Wu. If the people of 
Yen will not be pleased with your taking possession 
of it, then do not do so. — Among the ancients there 
was one who acted on this principle, namely king 
Wan. 

‘When, with all the strength of your country of 
ten thousand chariots, you attacked another country 
of ten thousand chariots, and the people brought bas- 
kets of rice and vessels of congee, to meet your Maj- 
esty’s host, was there any other reason for this but 
that they hoped to escape out of fire and water? If 
you make the water more deep and the fire more 
fierce, they will in like manner make another revolu- 
tion.’ 

The people of Ch‘, having smitten Yen, took pos- 
session of it, and upon this, the princes of the various 
States deliberated together, and resolved to deliver 
Yen from their power. The king Hsiian said to 
Mencius, “Uhe princes have formed many plans to 
attack me : — how shall I prepare myself for them ?’ 
Mencius replied, ‘I have heard of one who with 
seventy /i exercised all the functions of government 


throughout the kingdom. That was T‘ang. Ihave 
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never heard of a prince with a thousand /? standing 
in fear of others.’ 

‘It is said in the Book of History, As soon as T‘ang 
began his work of executing justice, he commenced 
with Ko. The whole kingdom had confidence in 
him. When he pursued his work in the east, the 
rude tribes on the west murmured. So did those on 
the north, when he was engaged inthe south. Their 
cry was — “Why does he put us last?” Thus, the 
people looked to him, as we look in a time of great 


drought to the clouds and rainbows. The frequent- ~ 


ers of the markets stopped not. The husbandmen 
made no change 7 their operations. While he pun- 
ished their rulers, he consoled the people. His prog- 
ress was like the falling of opportune rain, and the 
people were delighted. It is said again in the Book 
of History, “We have waited for our prince long ; 
the prince’s coming will be our reviving !” 

‘Now the ruler of Yen was tyrannizing over his 
people, and your Majesty went and punished him. 
The people supposed that you were going to deliver 
them out of the water and the fire, and brought bas- 
_ kets of rice and vessels of congee, to meet your Maj- 
esty’s host. But you have slain their fathers and 
elder brothers, and put their sons and younger broth- 
ers in confinement. You have pulled down the an- 
cestral temple of the State, and are removing to Ch% 
its precious vessels. How can such a course be 
deemed proper? The rest of the kingdom is indeed 
jealously afraid of the strength of Chit; and now, 
when with a doubled territory you do not put in 
practice a benevolent government ; — it is this which 
sets the arms of the kingdom in motion. 

‘If your Majesty will make haste to issue an ordi- 
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nance, restoring your captives, old and young, stop: 
ping the removal of the precious vessels, and saying 
that, after consulting with the people of Yen, you 
will appoint them a ruler, and withdraw from the 
country ; —in this way you may still be able to stop 
the threatened attack.’ 

There had been a brush between Tsdu and Li, 
when the duke Mt asked Mencius, saying, ‘Of my 
officers there were killed thirty-three men, and none 
of the people would die in their defence. Though I 
sentenced them to death for their conduct, it is im- 
possible to put such a multitude to death. If I do 
not put them to death, then there is the crime un- 
punished of their looking angrily on at the death of 
their officers, and not saving them. How is the exi- 
gency of the case to be met ?’ 

Mencius replied, ‘In calamitous years and years of 
famine, the old and weak of your people, who have 
been found lying in the ditches and water-channels, 
and the able-bodied who have been scattered about 
to the four quarters, have amounted to several thou- 
sands. All the while, your granaries, O prince, have 
been stored with grain, and your treasuries and ar- 
senals have been full, and not one of your officers has 
told you of the distress. ‘Thus negligent have the 
superiors 7m your State been, and cruel to their in- 
feriors. The philosopher Tsang said, “Beware, be- 
ware. What proceeds from you, will return to you 
again.” Now at length the people have paid back 
the conduct of their officers to them. Do not you, 
O prince, blame them. 

‘If you will put in practice a benevolent govern- 
ment, this people will love you and all above them, 
and will die for their officers.’ 
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Kung-sun Ch‘du asked Mencius, saying, ‘Master, 
if you were to be appointed a high noble and the 
prime minister of Ch’i, so as to be able to carry your 
principles into practice, though you should there- 
upon raise the ruler to the headship of all the other 
princes, or even to the royal dignity, it would not be 
to be wondered at. — In such a position would your 
mind be perturbed, or not?’ Mencius replied, ‘No. 
At forty, I attained to an unperturbed mind.’ 

Ch‘éu said, ‘Since it is so with you, my Master, you 
are far beyond Mang Pan.’ “The mere attainment,’ 
said Mencius, ‘is not difficult. The scholar Kao had 
attained to an unperturbed mind at an earlier period 
of life than I did.’ 

Ch‘éu asked, ‘Is there any way to an unperturbed 
mind ?’ ‘The answer was, ‘Yes.’ 

‘Pi-kung Yd had this way of nourishing his valor : 
— He did not flinch from any strokes at his body. 
He did not turn his eyes aside from any thrusts at 
them. He considered that the slightest push from 
any one was the same as if he were beaten before the 
crowds in the market-place, and that what he would 
~ not receive from a common man in his loose large 
garments of hair, neither should he receive from a 
prince of ten thousand chariots. He viewed stab- 
bing a prince of ten thousand chariots just as stab- 
bing a fellow dressed in cloth of hair. He feared 
not any of all the princes. A bad word addressed to 
him he always returned. 

‘Mang Shih-Shé had this way of nourishing his 
valor : — He said, “I look upon not conquering and 
conquering in the same way. To measure the en- 
emy and then advance ; to calculate the chances of 
victory and then engage : — this is to stand in awe 
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of the opposing force. How can I make certain of 
conquering? I can only rise superior to all fear.” ’ 


The people of Ch‘t smote Yen. Some one asked 
Mencius, saying, ‘Is it really the case that you ad- 
vised Ch‘t to smite Yen?’ He replied, “No. Shan 
T‘ung asked me whether Yen might be smitten, and 
I answered him, “It may.” They accordingly went 
and smote it. If he had asked me — “Who may 
smite it?” I would have answered him, “He who 
is the minister of Heaven may smite it.” Suppose 
the case of a murderer, and that one asks me — “May 
this man be put to death?” I will answer him — 
“He may.” If he ask me — “Who may put him to 
death 2?” I will answer him, — “The chief criminal 
judge may put him to death.” But now with one 
Yen to smite another Yen: —how should I have 
advised this >’ 


The duke Wan of Tang asked Mencius about the 
proper way of governing a kingdom. 

Mencius said, “The business of the people may not 
be remissly attended to. It is said in the Book of 
Poetry, 


“In the day-light go and gather the grass, 
And at night twist your ropes ; 
Then get up quickly on the roofs ; — 
Soon must we begin sowing again the grain.” 


“The way of the people is this : — If they have a 
certain livelihood, they will have a fixed heart ; if 
they have not a certain livelihood, they have not a 
fixed heart. And if they have not a fixed heart, 
there is nothing which they will not do in the way 
of self-abandonment, of moral deflection, of de- 
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pravity, and of wild license. When they have thus 
been involved in crime, to follow them up and pun- 
ish them : — this is to entrap the people. How can 
such a thing as entrapping the people be done under 
the rule of a benevolent man ? 

“Therefore, a ruler who is endowed with talents 
and virtue will be gravely complaisant and econom- 
ical, showing a respectful politeness to his ministers, 
and taking from the people only in accordance with 
regulated limits.’ 


There came from Ch‘t to T‘ang one Hsii Hsing, 
who gave out that he acted according to the words 
of Shan-nang. Coming right to his gate, he ad- 
dressed the duke Wan, saying, ‘A man of a distant 
region, I have heard that you, Prince, are practising 
a benevolent government, and I wish to receive a site 
for a house, and to become one of your people.’ 
The duke Wan gave him a dwelling-place. His 
disciples, amounting to several tens, all wore clothes 
of haircloth, and made sandals of hemp and wove 
mats for a living. 

At the same time, Ch‘an Hsiang, a disciple of 
Ch‘an Liang, and his younger brother, Hsin, with 
their plough-handles and shares on their backs, came 
from Sung to T“ang, saying, “We have heard that 
you, Prince, are putting into practice the govern- 
ment of the ancient sages, showing that you are like- 
wise a sage. We wish to become the subjects of a 
sage.’ 

When Ch‘an Hsiang saw Hsii Hsing, he was 
greatly pleased with him, and abandoning entirely 
whatever he had learned, became his disciple. Hav- 
ing an interview with Mencius, he related to him 
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with approbation the words of Hsii Hsing to the 
following effect : — “The prince of T“ang is indeed 
a worthy prince. He has not yet heard, however, 
the real doctrines of antiquity. Now, wise and able 
princes should cultivate the ground equally and 
along with their people, and eat the fruit of their 
labor. ‘They should prepare their own meals, morn- 
ing and evening, while at the same time they carry 
on their government. But now, the prince of T‘ang 
has his granaries, treasuries, and arsenals, which is an 
oppressing of the people to nourish himself. How 
can he be deemed a real worthy prince ?’ 

Mencius said, ‘I suppose that Hsii Hsing sows 
grain and eats the produce. Isit notso?’ ‘It isso,’ 
was the answer. ‘I suppose also he weaves cloth, 
and wears his own manufacture. Is it not so?’ 
‘No. Hsii wears clothes of haircloth.’ ‘Does he 
wear a cap?’ ‘He wears a cap.’ “What kind of 
cap?’ ‘A plain cap.’ ‘Is it woven by himself?’ 
‘No. He gets it in exchange for grain.” “Why does 
Hsii not weave it himself ?? “That would injure his 
husbandry.’ “Does Hsiti cook his food in boilers 
and earthenware pans, and does he plough with an 
iron share?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Does he make those articles 
himself ?? ‘No. He gets them in exchange for 
grain.’ 

Mencius then said, “Vhe getting those various arti- 
cles in exchange for grain, is not oppressive to the 
potter and the founder, and the potter and the foun- 
der in their turn, in exchanging their various articles 
for grain, are not oppressive to the husbandman. 
How should such a thing be supposed ? And more- 
over, why does not Hsii act the potter and founder, 
supplying himself with the articles which he uses 
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from his own establishment? Why does he go 
confusedly dealing and exchanging with the handi- 
craftsmen? Why does he not spare himself so 
much trouble?’ Ch‘an Hsiang replied, “The busi- 
ness of the handicraftsman can by no means be 
carried on along with the business of husbandry.’ 

Mencius resumed, “Then, is it the government of 
the kingdom which alone can be carried on along 
with the practice of husbandry? Great men have 
their proper business, and little men have their 
proper business. Moreover, in the case of any single 
individual, whatever articles he can require are ready 
to his hand, being produced by the various handi- 
craftsmen : — if he must first make them for his own 
use, this way of doing would keep all the people 
running about upon the roads. Hence, there is the 
saying, “Some labor with their minds, and some 
labor with their strength. Those who labor with 
their minds govern others ; those who labor with 
their strength are governed by others. Those who 
are governed by others support them ; those who 
govern others are supported by them.” This is a 
_ principle universally recognized.’ 


Tsze-li got Tsze-kao appointed governor of Pi. 

The Master said, “You are injuring a man’s son.’ 

Tsze-li said, “There are (there) common people 
and officers ; there are the altars of the spirits of the 
land and grain. Why must one read books before 
he can be considered to have learned ?’ 

The Master said, ‘It is on this account that I hate 
your glib-tongued people.’ 

Tsze-li, Tsang Hsi, Zan Yi and Kung-hsi Hwa 
were sitting by the Master. 
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He said to them, ‘Though I am a day or so older 
than you, do not think of that. 

‘From day to day you are saying, “We are not 
known.” If some ruler were to know you, what 
would you like to do ?’ 

_ Tsze-lt hastily and lightly replied, ‘Suppose the 
case of a State of ten thousand chariots ; let it be 
straitened between other large States ; let it be suf- 
fering from invading armies ; and to this let there be 
added a famine in corn and in all vegetables : — if I 
were intrusted with the government of it, in three 
years’ time I could make the people to be bold, and 
to recognise the rules of righteous conduct.’ The 
Master smiled at him. 

Turning to Yen Yiu, he said, ‘Ch‘it, what are your 
wishes >? Ch‘it replied, ‘Suppose a State of sixty 
or seventy /i square, or one of fifty or sixty, and let 
me have the government of it: —in three years’ 
time, I could make plenty to abound among the peo- 
ple. As to teaching them the principles of pro- 
priety, and music, I must wait for the rise of a su- 
perior man to do that.’ 

“What are your wishes, Ch‘th,’ said the Master next 
to Kung-hsi Hwd. Ch‘ih replied, ‘I do not say that 
my ability extends to these things, but I should wish 
tolearnthem. At the services of the ancestral tem- 
ple, and at the audiences of the princes with the 
sovereign, I should like, dressed in the dark square- 
made robe and the black linen cap, to act as a small 
assistant.’ 

Last of all, the Master asked Tsing Hsi, ‘Tien, 
what are your wishes?’ Tien, pausing as he was 
playing on his lute, while it was yet twanging, laid 
the instrument aside, and rose. ‘My wishes,’ he said, 
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‘are different from the cherished purposes of these 
three gentlemen.’ ‘What harm is there in that ?’ 
said the Master ; ‘do you also, as well as they, speak 
out your wishes.’ Tien then said, ‘In this, the last 
month of spring, with the dress of the season all com- 
plete, along with five or six young men who have . 
assumed the cap, and six or seven boys I would wash 
in the 1, enjoy the breeze among the rain altars, and 
return home singing.’ The Master heaved a sigh 
and said, ‘I give my approval to Tien.’ 

_ The three others having gone out, Tsang Hsi re- 
mained behind, and said, ‘What do you think of the 
words of these three friends ?? The Master replied, 
“They simply told each one his wishes.’ 

Hs? pursued, ‘Master, why did you smile at Yi ?’ 

He was answered, “The management of a State 
demands the rules of propriety. His words were 
not humble ; therefore I smiled at him.’ 

Hi again said, ‘But was it not a State which Ch‘it 
proposed for himself?’ The reply was, ‘Yes; did 
you ever see a territory of sixty or seventy /i, or one 
of fifty or sixty, which was not a State ?’ 

Once more, Hsi inquired, ‘And was it not a State 
which Ch‘ih proposed for himself?’ The Master 
again replied, ‘Yes ; who but princes have to do with 
ancestral temples, and with audiences but the sov- 
ereign? If Ch‘th were to be a small assistant in 
these services, who could be a great one ?’ 


ON MUSIC 


Another day, Mencius, having an interview with 
the king, said, ‘Your Majesty, I have heard, told the 
officer Chwang, that you love music ; — was it so ?’ 
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The king changed color, and said, ‘I am unable to 
love the music of the ancient sovereigns ; I only love 
the music that suits the manners of the present age.’ 

Mencius said, ‘If your Majesty’s love of music 
were very great, Ch‘ would be near to a state of 
good government! The music of the present day 
is just like the music of antiquity, as regards effecting 
that. 

The king said, ‘May I hear from you the proof of 
that ?? Mencius asked, ‘Which is the more pleas- 
ant, — to enjoy music by yourself alone, or to enjoy 
it with others?’ “To enjoy it with others,’ was the 
reply. ‘And which is the more pleasant, — to enjoy 
music with a few, or to enjoy it with many?’ “To 
enjoy it with many.’ 

Mencius proceeded, ‘Your servant begs to explain 
what I have said about music to your Majesty. 

‘Now, your Majesty is having music here. — The 
people hear the noise of your bells and drums, and 
the notes of your fifes and pipes, and they all, with 
aching heads, knit their brows, and say to one an- 
other, “That’s how our king likes his music! But 
why does he reduce us to this extremity of distress ? 
— Fathers and sons cannot see one another. Elder 
brothers and younger brothers, wives and children, 
are separated and scattered abroad.” Now, your 
Majesty is hunting here. — The people hear the noise 
of your carriages and horses, and see the beauty of 
your plumes and streamers, and they all, with aching 
heads, knit their brows, and say to one another, 
“That’s how our king likes his hunting! But why 
does he reduce us to this extremity of distress ? — 
Fathers and sons cannot see one another. Elder 
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brothers and younger brothers, wives and children, 
are separated and scattered abroad.” ‘Their feeling 
thus is from no other reason but that you do not al- 
low the people to have pleasure as well as yourself. 

‘Now, your Majesty is having music here. The 
people hear the noise of your bells and drums, and 
the notes of your fifes and pipes, and they all, de- 
lighted, and with joyful looks, say to one another, 
“That sounds as if our king were free from all sick- 
ness! If he were not, how could he enjoy this 
music ?” Now, your Majesty is hunting here. — 
The people hear the noise of your carriages and 
horses, and see the beauty of your plumes and 
streamers, and they all, delighted, and with joyful 
looks, say to one another, “That looks as if our king 
were free from all sickness! If he were not, how 
could he enjoy this hunting?” Their feeling thus 
is from no other reason but that you cause them to 
have their pleasure as you have yours. 

‘If your Majesty now will make pleasure a thing 
common to the people and yourself, the royal sway 
awaits you.’ 


The Master instructing the Grand music-master 
of Lii said, ‘How to play music may be known. At 
the commencement of the piece, all the parts should 
sound together. As it proceeds, they should be in 
harmony, while severally distinct and flowing with- 
out break, and thus on to the conclusion.’ 

The Master said of the Shao that it was perfectly 
beautiful and also perfectly good. He said of the 
Wii that it was perfectly beautiful but not perfectly 
good. 
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ON EVERYDAY LIFE AND 
EDUCATION 


Confucius said, ‘There are three friendships which 
are advantageous, and three which are injurious. 
Friendship with the upright ; friendship with the 
sincere ; and friendship with the man of much 
observation : — these are advantageous. Friendship 
with the man of specious airs ; friendship with the 
insinuatingly soft; and friendship with the glib- 
tongued : — these are injurious.’ Confucius said, 
‘There are three things men find enjoyment in which 
are advantageous, and three things they find enjoy- 
ment in which are injurious. ‘To find enjoyment in 
the discriminating study of ceremonies and music ; 
to find enjoyment in speaking of the goodness of 
others ; to find enjoyment in having many worthy 
friends : — these are advantageous. To find enjoy- 
ment in extravagant pleasures ; to find enjoyment in 
idleness and sauntering ; to find enjoyment in the 
pleasures of feasting : — these are injurious.’ 


Some one said, “What do you say concerning the 
principle that injury should be recompensed with 
kindness >” 

The Master said, “With what then will you recom- 
pense kindness ? 

‘Recompense injury with justice, and recompense 
kindness with kindness.’ 


The Master said, ‘A Youth is to be regarded with 
respect. How do we know that his future will not 
be equal to our present? If he reach the age of 
forty or fifty, and has not made himself heard of, 
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then indeed he will not be worth being regarded 
with respect.’ 

The Master said, ‘Can men refuse to assent to the 
words of strict admonition? But it is reforming the 
conduct because of them which is valuable. Can 
men refuse to be pleased with words of gentle ad- 
vice? But it is unfolding their aim which is valu- 
able. If aman be pleased with these words, but does 
not unfold their aim, and assents to those, but does 
not reform his conduct, I can really do nothing with 
him.’ 

The Master said, ‘Hold faithfulness and sincerity 
as first principles. Have no friends not equal to 
yourself. When you have faults, do not fear to 
abandon them.’ 

The Master said, “The commander of the forces 
of a large State may be carried off, but the will of 
even a common man cannot be taken from him.’ 

The Master said, “When the year becomes cold, 
then we know how the pine and the cypress are the 
last to lose their leaves.’ 

The Master said, “The wise are free from per- 
_ plexities ; the virtuous from anxiety ; and the bold 
from fear.’ 

How the flowers of the aspen-plum flutter and 
turn! DoJ not think of you? But your house is 
distant. 

The Master said, ‘It is the want of thought about 
it. Howisit distant ?’ 


Mencius said, “The power of vision of Li Lau and 
skill of hand of Kung-shi, without the compass and 
square, could not form squares and circles. The 
acute ear of the music-master K‘wang, without the 
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pitch-tubes, could not determine correctly the five 
notes. The principles of Yao and Shun, without a 
benevolent government, could not secure the tran- 
quil order of the kingdom. 


‘When the sages had used the vigor of their eyes, 
they called in to their aid the compass, the square, 
the level, and the line, to make things square, round, 
level and straight : — the use of the imstruments is 
inexhaustible. When they had used their power of 
hearing to the utmost, they called in the pitch-tubes 
to their aid to determine the five notes : — The use 
of those tubes is inexhaustible. When they had ex- 
erted to the utmost the thoughts of their hearts, they 
called in to their aid a government that could not 
endure to witness the sufferings of men : — and their 
benevolence overspread the kingdom.’ 


Menctus said, “The compass and square produce 
perfect circles and squares. By the sages, the hu- 
man relations are perfectly exhibited.’ 


Mencuus said, “People have this common saying, 
— “The kingdom, the State, the family.” The root 
of the kingdom is in the State. The root of the 
State is in the family. The root of the family is in 
the person of its Head, 


‘Now they wish to have no opponent in all the 
kingdom, but they do not seek to attain this by being 
benevolent. This is like a man laying hold of a 
heated substance, and not having first dipped it in 
water.’ 

Mencius said, ‘How is it possible to speak with 
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those princes who are not benevolent? Their 
perils they count safety, their calamities they count 
profitable, and they have pleasure in the things by 
which they perish. If it were possible to talk with 
them who so violate benevolence, how could we 
have such destruction of States and ruin of Families ? 
“There was a boy singing, 
“When the water of the Ts‘ang-lang is clear, 

It does to wash the strings of my cap ; 

When the water of the Ts‘ang-lang is muddy, 

It does to wash my feet.” 

‘Confucius said, “Hear what he sings, my chil- 
dren. When clear, then he will wash his cap- 
strings ; and when muddy, he will wash his feet with 
it. This different application is brought by the 
water on itself.” 

‘A man must first despise himself, and then others 
will despise him. A family must first destroy itself, 
and then others will destroy it. A State must first 
smite itself, and then others will smite it. 

“This is illustrated in the passage of the T“ai Chia, 
“When Heaven sends down calamities, it is still pos- 
sible to escape them. When we occasion the ca- 
-lamities ourselves, it is not possible any longer to 
live.” ’ 

Mencius said, ‘Chieh and Chau’s losing the throne, 
arose from their losing the people, and to lose the 
people means to lose their hearts. There is a way 
to get the kingdom : — get the people, and the king- 
dom is got. ‘There is a way to get the people : — get 
their hearts, and the people are got. ‘There is a way 
to get their hearts : — it 1s simply to collect for them 
what they like, and not to lay on them what they dis- 
like.’ 
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The people turn to a benevolent rule as water 
flows downward, and as wild beasts fly to the wilder- 
ness. 


Mencius said, ‘With those who do violence to 
themselves, it is impossible to speak. With those 
who throw themselves away, it is impossible to do 
anything. “To disown in his conversation propriety 
and righteousness, is what we mean by doing vio- 
lence to one’s self. To say —“I am not able to 
dwell in benevolence or pursue the path of right- 
eousness,” is what we mean by throwing one’s self 
away. 

‘Benevolence is the tranquil habitation of man, 
and righteousness is his straight path. 

‘Alas for them, who leave the tranquil dwelling 
empty and do not reside in it, and who abandon the 
right path and do not pursue it ?’ 

Mencius said, “The path of duty lies in what is 
near, and men seek for it in what is remote. The 
work of duty lies in what is easy, and men seek for 
it in what is difficult. If each man would love his 
parents and show the due respect to his elders, the 
whole land would enjoy tranquillity.’ 

Kung-sun Chau said, “Why 1s it that the superior 
man does not himself teach his son ?’ 

Mencius replied, “The circumstances of the case 
forbid its being done. The teacher must inculcate 
what is correct. When he inculcates what is cor- 
rect, and his lessons are not practised, he follows 
them up with being angry. When he follows them 
up with being angry, then, contrary to what should 
be, he is offended with his son. At the same time, 
the pupil says, “My master inculcates on me what is 
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correct, and he himself does not proceed in a correct 
path.” ‘The result of this is, that father and son are 
offended with each other. When father and son 
come to be offended with each other, the case is evil. 

“The ancients exchanged sons, and one taught the 
son of another. 

‘Between father and son, there should be no re- 
proving admonitions to what is good. Such re- 
proofs lead to alienation, and than alienation there is 
nothing more inauspicious.’ 


Mencius said, “The richest fruit of benevolence is 
this, —the service of one’s parents. The richest 
fruit of righteousness is this, —the obeying one’s 
elder brothers. 

‘The richest fruit of wisdom is this, — the know- 
ing those two things, and not departing from them. 
The richest fruit of propriety is this, — the ordering 
and adorning those two things. The richest fruit 
of music is this, — the rejoicing in those two things. 
When they are rejoiced in, they grow. Growing, 
how can they be repressed? When they come to 
_ this state that they cannot be repressed, then un- 
consciously the feet begin to dance and the hands to 
move.’ 


The disciple Kung-tt said, “Throughout the 
whole kingdom everybody pronounces K‘wang 
Chang unfilial. But you, Master, keep company 
with him, and moreover treat him with politeness. 
I venture to ask why you do so.’ 

Mencius replied, “There are five things which are 
pronounced in the common usage of the age to be 
unfilial. The first is laziness in the use of one’s four 
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limbs, without attending to the nourishment of his 
parents. The second is gambling and chess-playing, 
and being fond of wine, without attending to the 
nourishment of his parents. The third is being fond 
of goods and money, and selfishly attached to his 
wife and children, without attending to the nourish- 
ment of his parents. The fourth is following the de- 
sires of one’s ears and eyes, so as to bring his parents 
to disgrace. The fifth is being fond of bravery, 
fighting and quarreling so as to endanger his parents. 
Is Chang guilty of any one of these things ? 

‘Now between Chang and his father there arose 
disagreement, he, the son, reproving his father, to 
urge him to what was good. 

“To urge one another to what is good by re- 
proofs is the way of friends. But such urging be- 
tween father and son is the greatest injury to the 
kindness, which should prevail between them, 


A man of Ch‘i had a wife and a concubine, and 
lived together with them in his house. When their 
husband went out, he would get himself well filled 
with wine and flesh, and then return, and, on his 
wife’s asking him with whom he ate and drank, they 
were sure to be all wealthy and honorable people. 
The wife informed the concubine, saying, ‘When 
our good man goes out, he is sure to come back hav- 
ing partaken plentifully of wine and flesh. I asked 
with whom he ate and drank, and they are all, it 
seems, wealthy and honorable people. And yet no 
people of distinction ever come here. I will spy 
out where our good man goes.’ Accordingly, she 
got up early in the morning, and privately fol- 
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lowed wherever her husband went. Throughout ~ 
the whole city, there was no one who stood or 
talked with him. At last, he came to those who 
were sacrificing among the tombs beyond the outer 
wall on the east, and begged what they had over. 
Not being satisfied, he looked about, and went to 
another party ;— and this was the way in which he 
got himself satiated. His wife returned, and in- 
formed the concubine, saying, ‘It was to our hus- 
band that we looked up in hopeful contemplation, 
with whom our lot is cast for life ; — and now these 
are his ways!’ On this, along with the concubine 
she reviled their husband, and they wept together in 
the middle hall. In the meantime the husband, 
knowing nothing of all this, came in with a jaunty 
air, carrying himself proudly to his wife and con- 
cubine. 

In the view of a superior man, as to the ways by 
which men seek for riches, honors, gain, and ad- 
vancement, there are few of their wives and concu- 
bines who would not be ashamed and weep together 
on account of them. 


Wan Chang asked Mencius, saying, ‘I venture to 
ask the principles of friendship.’ Mencius replied, 
‘Friendship should be maintained without any pre- 
sumption on the ground of one’s superior age, or 
station, or the circumstances of his relatives. Friend- 
ship with a man is friendship with his virtue, and 
does not admit of assumptions of superiority.’ 


Mencius said, “The ability possessed by men with- 
out having been acquired by learning 1s intuitive 
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ability, and the knowledge possessed by them with- 
out the exercise of thought is their intuitive knowl- 
edge. 

‘Children carried in the arms all know to love their 
parents, and when they are grown a little, they all 
know to love their elder brothers. 

‘Filial affection for parents is the working of 
benevolence. Respect for elders is the working of 
righteousness. ‘There is no other reason for those 
feelings ; — they belong to all under heaven.’ 

Mencius said, “When Shun was living amid the 
deep retired mountains, dwelling with the trees and 
rocks, and wandering among the deer and swine, 
the difference between him and the rude inhabitants 
of those remote hills appeared very small. But 
when he heard a single good word, or saw a single 
good action, he was like a stream or a river bursting 
its banks, and flowing out in an irresistible flood.’ 


Hao-shang Pt-hai asked, saying, “What sort of 
man is Yo-chang ?’ Mencius replied, ‘He is a good 
man, a real man.’ 

“What do you mean by “A good man,” “A real 
man ?’’’ 

The reply was, ‘A man who commands our liking 
is what is called a good man. 

‘He whose goodness is part of himself is what is 
called a real man. 

‘He whose goodness has been filled up is what is 
called a beautiful man. 

‘He whose completed goodness is brightly dis- 
played is what is called a great man. 

“When this great man exercises a transforming in- 
fluence, he is what is called a sage. 
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what is called a spirit-man. 
“Yo-chang is between the two first characters, and 
below the four last.’ 


Chi Wan thought thrice, and then acted. When 
the Master was informed of it, he said, “Twice 
may do.’ 


‘It is said in the Book of Poetry, 
“He smote the barbarians of the west and the north ; 
He punished Ching and Sha ; 
And no one dared to resist us.” 
These father-deniers and king-deniers would have 
been smitten by Chau-kung. 

‘I also wish to rectify men’s hearts, and to put an 
end to those perverse doctrines, to oppose their one- 
sided actions and banish away their licentious ex- 
pressions ; — and thus to carry on the work of the 
three sages. Do I do so because I am fond of dis- 
puting ? I am compelled to do it.’ 


The disciple Kung-tt said to Mencius, ‘Master, 
~ the people beyond our school all speak of you as 
being fond of disputing. I venture to ask whether 
it be so.” Mencius replied, ‘Indeed, I am not fond 
of disputing, but Iam compelled to do it. 

‘A long time has elapsed since this world of men 
received its being, and there has been along its his- 
tory now a period of good order, and now a period 
of confusion. 
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THE SACRED BOOKS OF CHINA 


Tue Hst4o Kine, or Crassic oF FiviaL Piety 


THE SCOPE AND MEASURING OF THE TREATISE 


Once, when Kung-ni * was unoccupied, and his 
disciple Zang was sitting by in attendance on him, 
the Master said, ‘Shan, the ancient kings had a 
perfect virtue and all-embracing rule of conduct, 
through which they were in accord with all under 
heaven. By the practice of it the people were 
brought to live in peace and harmony, and there was 
no ill-will between superiors and inferiors. Do you 
know what it was?’ Zang rose from his mat, and 
said, ‘How should I, Shan, who am so devoid of in- 
telligence, be able to know this ?? The Master said, 
‘It was filial piety. Now filial piety is the root of all 
virtue, and the stem out of which grows all moral 
teaching. Sit down again, and I will explain the 
subject to you. Our bodies— to every hair and bit 
of skin — are received by us from our parents, and 
Wwe must not presume to injure or wound them: 
—this is the beginning of filial piety. When we 
have established our character by the practice of 
the filial course, so as to make our name famous in 
future ages, and thereby glorify our parents: — 
this is the end of filial piety. It commences with the 
service of parents ; it proceeds to the service of the 
ruler ; it is completed by the establishment of the 
character. 

‘It is said in the Major Odes of the Kingdom, 

“Ever think of your ancestor, 
Cultivating your virtue.” ’ 


* Designation or marriage name of Confucius. 
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FILIAL PIETY IN THE SON OF HEAVEN 


He who loves his parents will not dare to incur the 
risk of being hated by any man, and he who reveres 
his parents will not dare to incur the risk of being 
contemned by any man. When the love and rev- 
erence of the Son of Heaven are thus carried to the 
utmost in the service of his parents, the lessons of his 
virtue affect all the people, and he becomes a pattern 
to all within the four seas : — this is the filial piety of 
the Son of Heaven. 

It is said in the Marquis of Fi on Punishments, 
“The One man will have felicity, and the millions of 
the people will depend on what ensures his happi- 
ness.’ 


FILIAL PIETY IN HIGH MINISTERS AND 
GREAT OFFICERS 


They do not presume to wear robes other than 
those appointed by the laws of the ancient kings ; 
nor to speak words other than those sanctioned by 
their speech ; nor to exhibit conduct other than that 

-exemplified by their virtuous ways. Thus none of 
their words being contrary to those sanctions, and 
none of their actions contrary to the right way, from 
their mouths there comes no exceptionable speech, 
and in their conduct there are found no exceptionable 
actions. Their words may fill all under heaven, and 
no error of speech will be found in them. Their 
actions may fill all under heaven, and no dissatisfac- 
tion or dislike will be awakened by them. When 
these three things —their robes, their words, and 
their conduct — are all complete as they should be, 
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they can then preserve their ancestral temples : — 
this is the filial piety of high ministers and great 
officers. 

It is said in the Book of Poetry, 

‘He is never idle, day or night, 

In the service of the One man.’ 


FILIAL PIETY IN INFERIOR OFFICERS 


As they serve their fathers so they serve their 
mothers, and they love them equally. As they serve 
their fathers, so they serve their rulers, and they 
reverence them equally. Hence love is what is 
chiefly rendered to the mother, and reverence is 
what is chiefly rendered to the ruler, while both 
of these things are given to the father. Therefore 
when they serve their ruler with filial piety they are 
loyal ; when they serve their superiors with rever- 
ence they are obedient. Not failing in this loyalty 
and obedience in serving those above them, they are 
then able to preserve their emoluments and positions, 
and to maintain their sacrifices : — this is the filial 
piety of inferior officers. 

It is said in the Book of Poetry, 

‘Rising early and going to sleep late, 

Do not disgrace those who gave you birth.’ 


FILIAL PIETY IN THE COMMON PEOPLE 


They follow the course of heaven in the revolving 
seasons ; they distinguish the advantages afforded by 
different soils; they are careful of their conduct 
and economical in their expenditure ; — in order to 
nourish their parents : — this is the filial piety of the 
common people. 
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Therefore from the Son of Heaven down to the 
common people, there never has been one whose 
filial piety was without its beginning and end on 
whom calamity did not come. 


AMPLIFICATION OF “THE PERFECT VIRTUE’ 


The Master said, “The teaching of filial piety by 
the superior man does not require that he should go 
to family after family, and daily see the members of 
each. His teaching of filial piety is a tribute of 
reverence to all the fathers under heaven ; his teach- 
ing of fraternal submission is a tribute of reverence 
to all the elder brothers under heaven ; his teaching 
of the duty of a subject is a tribute of reverence to all 
the rulers under heaven. 

‘It is said in the Book of Poetry, 

“The happy and courteous sovereign 

Is the parent of the people.” 

‘If it were not a perfect virtue, how could it be 
recognized as in accordance with their nature by the 
people so extensively as this ?’ 


Tue Suu Kine, or Book or Historica 
DocuMENTS 


THE CANON OF YAO 


Examining into antiquity, we find that the Ti 
Y4o was styled Fang-hsiin. He was reverential, in- 
telligent, accomplished, and thoughtful, — naturally 
and without effort. He was sincerely courteous, 
and capable of all complaisance. The bright influ- 
ence of these qualities was felt through the four 
quarters of the land, and reached to heaven above 
and earth beneath. 
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He made the able and virtuous distinguished, and 
thence proceeded to the love of all in the nine classes 
of his kindred, who thus became harmonious. He 
also regulated and polished the people of his domain, 
who all became brightly intelligent. F inally, he 
united and harmonized the myriad states ; and so 
the black-haired people were transformed. ‘The re- 
sult was universal concord. 

He commanded the Hsis and Hos, in reverent ac- 
cordance with their observation of the wide heavens, 
to calculate and delineate the movements and ap- 
pearances of the sun, the moon, the stars, and the 
zodiacal spaces, and so to deliver respectfully the 
seasons to be observed by the people. 

He separately commanded the second brother Hsi 
to reside at Yii-i, in what was called the Bright Val- 
ley, and there respectfully to receive as a guest the 
rising sun, and to adjust and arrange the labors of 
the spring. “The day,’ said he, ‘is of the medium 
length, and the star is in Nido ; — you may thus ex- 
actly determine mid-spring. The people are dis- 
persed in the fields, and birds and beasts breed and 
copulate.’ 

He further commanded the third brother Hsi to 
reside at Nan-kiao, in what was called the Brilliant 
Capital, to adjust and arrange the transformation of 
the summer, and respectfully to observe the exact 
limit of the shadow. ‘The day,’ said he, ‘is at its 
longest, and the star is in Hwo;— you may thus 
exactly determine mid-summer. The people are 
more dispersed ; and birds and beasts have their 
feathers and hair thin, and change their coats.’ 

He separately commanded the second brother Ho 
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to reside at the west, in what was called the Dark 
Valley, and there respectfully to convoy the setting 
sun, and to adjust and arrange the completing labors 
of the autumn. “The night,’ said he, ‘is of the me- 
dium length, and the star is in Hsii ; — you may thus 
exactly determine mid-autumn. The people feel 
at ease, and birds and beasts have their coats in good 
condition.’ 

He further commanded the third brother Ho to 
reside in the northern region, in what was called the 
Sombre Capital, and there to adjust and examine the 
changes of the winter. “The day,’ said he, ‘is at his 
shortest, and the star is in Mao ;—you may thus 
exactly determine mid-winter. The people keep 
in their houses, and the coats of birds and beasts are 


downy and thick.’ 


THE COUNSELS OF THE GREAT YU 


Examining into antiquity, we find that the Great 
Yii was styled Wan-ming. Having arranged and 
divided the land, all to the four seas, in reverent re- 
sponse to the Ti, he said, ‘If the sovereign can realize 
the difficulty of his sovereign-ship, and the minister 
the difficulty of his ministry, the government will be 
well ordered, and the black-haired people will sed- 
ulously seek to be virtuous.’ 

The Ti said, ‘Yes ; let this really be the case, and 
good words will nowhere lie hidden ; no men of 
virtue and talents will be left neglected, away from 
court, and the myriad states will all enjoy repose. 
But to obtain the views of all ; to give up one’s opin- 
ion and follow that of others ; to keep from oppress- 
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ing the helpless, and not to neglect the straitened and 
poor ; — it was only the former Ti who could attain 
to this.’ 

Yi said, ‘Oh! Your virtue, O Ti, is vast, and 
incessant. It is sagely, spirit-like, awe-inspiring, 
and adorned with all accomplishments. Great 
Heaven regarded you with its favor, and bestowed 
on you its appointment. Suddenly you possessed 
all within the four seas, and became ruler of all 
under heaven.’ 

Yii said, ‘Accordance with the right leads to good 
fortune ; following what is opposed to it, to bad ; — 
the shadow and the echo.’ Yi said, ‘Alas! be cau- 
tious! Admonish yourself to caution, when there 
seems to be no occasion for anxiety. Do not fail to 
observe the laws and ordinances. Do not find your 
enjoyment in idleness. Do not go to excess in pleas- 
ure. In your employment of men of worth, let 
none come between you and them. Put away evil 
without hesitation. Do not carry out plans, of the 
wisdom of which you have doubts. Study that all 
your purposes may be with the light of reason. Do 
not go against what is right, to get the praise of the 
people. Do not oppose the people’s wishes, to fol- 
low your own desires. Attend to these things with- 
out idleness or omission, and the barbarous tribes 


all around will come and acknowledge your sov- 
ereignty.’ 


THE COUNSELS OF KAo-yAo 
Examining into antiquity, we find that K4o-yao 
said, ‘If the sovereign sincerely pursues the course 


of his virtue, the counsels offered to him will be in- 
telligent, and the aids of admonition that he receives 
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will be harmonious.’ Yii said, ‘Yes, but explain 
yourself.’ Kao-yao said, ‘Oh! let him be careful 
about his personal cultivation, with thoughts that 
are far-reaching, and thus he will produce a generous 
kindness and nice observance of distinctions among 
the nine branches of his kindred. All the intelli- 
gent also will exert themselves in his service ; and in 
this way from what is near he will reach to what is 
distant.’ Yii did homage to the excellent words, 
and said, ‘Yes.’ K4o-yao continued, ‘Oh! it lies in 
knowing men, and giving repose to the people.’ 
Yi enide ‘Alas ! to attain to both these things might 
well be a difficulty even to the Ti. When the 
sovereign knows men, he is wise, and can put every 
one into the office for which he is fit. When he 
gives repose to the people, his kindness is felt, and 
the black-haired race cherish him in their hearts. 
When he can be thus wise and kind, what occasion 
will he have for anxiety about a Hwan-tau ? what 
to be removing a lord of Miao? what to fear any 
one of fair words, insinuating appearance, and great 
artfulness >’ 

K4ao-yao said, ‘Oh ! there are in all nine virtues to 
-be discovered in conduct, and when we say that a 
man possesses any virtue, that is as much as to say 
he does such and such things.’ Yu asked, “What 
are the nine virtues?’ Kao-y4o replied, ‘A ffability 
combined with dignity ; mildness combined with 
firmness ; bluntness combined with respectfulness ; 
aptness for government combined with reverent 
caution ; docility combined with boldness ; straight- 
forwardness combined with gentleness; an easy 
negligence combined with discrimination ; boldness 
combined with sincerity ; and valor combined with 
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righteousness. When these qualities are displayed, 
and that continuously, have we not the good officer ? 
When there is a daily display of three of these vir- 
tues, their possessor could early and late regulate and 
brighten the clan of which he was made chief. 
When there is a daily severe and reverent cultivation 
of six of them, their possessor could brilliantly con- 
duct the affairs of the state with which he was in- 
vested. When such men are all received and ad- 
vanced, the possessors of those nine virtues will be 
employed in the public service. The men of a 
thousand and men of a hundred will be in their 
offices ; the various ministers will emulate one an- 
other ; all the officers will accomplish their duties at 
the proper times, observant of the five seasons as the 
several elements predominate in them, — and thus 
their various duties will be fully accomplished. Let 
not the Son of Heaven set to the holders of states 
the example of indolence or dissoluteness. Let him 
be wary and fearful, remembering that in one day 
or two days there may occur ten thousand springs 
of things. Let him not have his various officers cum- 
berers of their places. ‘The work is Heaven’s ; men 
must act for it!’ 


THE SONGS OF THE FIVE SONS 


Thai Kang occupied the throne like a personator 
of the dead. By idleness and dissipation he extin- 
guished his virtue, till the black-haired people all 
wavered in their allegiance. He, however, pursued 
his pleasure and wanderings without any self- 
restraint. He went out to hunt beyond the Lo, and 
a hundred days elapsed without his returning. On 
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this 1, the prince of Khiung, taking advantage of the 
discontent of the people, resisted his return on the 
south of the Ho. The king’s five brothers had at- 
tended their mother in following him, and were 
waiting for him on the north of the Lo ; and when 
they heard of I’s movement, all full of dissatisfaction, 
they related the Cautions of the great Yi in the form 
of songs. 

The first said, 
‘It was the lesson of our great ancestor : — 
The people should be cherished, 
And not looked down upon. 
The people are the root of a country ; 
The root firm, the country is tranquil. 
When I look at all under heaven, 
Of the simple men and simple women, 
Any one may surpass me. 
If the One man err repeatedly, 
Should dissatisfaction be waited for till it appears ? 
Before it is seen, it should be guarded against. 
In my dealing with the millions of the people, 
I should feel as much anxiety as if I were driving six 

horses with rotten reins. 

The ruler of men — 
How should he be but reverent of his duties >’ 

The second said, 
‘It is in the Lessons : — 
When the palace is a wild of lust, 
And the country is a wild for hunting ; 
When spirits are liked, and music is the delight ; 
When there are lofty roofs and carved walls ; — 
The existence of any one of these things 
Has never been but the prelude to ruin.’ 

The third said, 
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‘There was the lord of Thao and Thang. 

Who possessed this region of Ki. 

Now we have fallen from his ways, 

And thrown into confusion his rules and laws ; — 

The consequence is extinction and ruin.’ 

The fourth said, 

‘Brightly intelligent was our ancestor, 

Sovereign of the myriad regions. 

He had canons, he had patterns, 

Which he transmitted to his posterity. 

The standard stone and the equalizing quarter 

Were in the royal treasury. 

Wildly have we dropt the clue he gave us, 

Overturning our temple, and extinguishing our sac- 
rifices.’ 

The fifth said, 

‘Oh ! whither shall we turn ? 

The thoughts in my breast make me sad. 

All the people are hostile to us ; 

On whom can we rely ? 

Anxieties crowd together in our hearts ; 

Thick as are our faces, they are covered with 
blushes. 

We have not been careful of our virtue ; 

And though we repent, we cannot overtake the 
past.’ 


THE GREAT DECLARATION 


In the spring of the thirteenth year there was a 
great assembly at Mang-king. The king said, ‘Ah! 
ye hereditary rulers of my friendly states, and all 


ye my officers, managers of my affairs, hearken 
clearly to my declaration. 
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‘Heaven and earth is the parent of all creatures ; 
and of all creatures man is the most highly endowed. 
The sincerely intelligent among men becomes the 
great sovereign ; and the great sovereign is the par- 
ent of the people. But now, Shau, the king of 
Shang, does not reverence Heaven above, and in- 
flicts calamities on the people below. Abandoned 
to drunkenness and reckless in lust, he has dared to 
exercise cruel oppression. He has extended the 
punishment of offenders to all their relatives. He 
has put men into offices on the hereditary principle. 
He has made it his pursuit to have palaces, towers, 
pavilions, embankments, ponds, and all other ex- 
travagances, to the most painful injury of you, the 
myriads of the people. He has burned and roasted 
the loyal and good. He has ripped up pregnant 
women. Great Heaven was moved with indigna- 
tion, and charged my deceased father Wan to dis- 
play its terror; but he died before the work was 
completed. 

‘On this account, I, Fa, the little child, have by 
means of you, the hereditary rulers of my friendly 
states, contemplated the government of Shang ; but 
~ Shau has no repentant heart. He sits squatting on 
his heels, not serving God nor the spirits of heaven 
and earth, neglecting also the temple of his ances- 
tors, and not sacrificing in it. The victims and the 
vessels of millet all become the prey of wicked rob- 
bers, and still he says, “The people are mine ; the 
heavenly appointment is mine,” never trying to cor- 
rect his contemptuous mind. 

‘Heaven, for the help of the inferior people, made 
for them rulers, and made for them instructors, that 
they might be able to be aiding to God, and secure 
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the tranquillity of the four quarters of the kingdom. 
In regard to who are criminals and who are not, how 
dare I give any allowance to my own wishes ? 

‘“Where the strength is the same, measure the 
virtue of the parties ; where the virtue is the same, 
measure their righteousness.” Shau has hundreds of 
thousands and myriads of officers, but they have 
hundreds of thousands and myriads of minds ; I have 
but three thousand officers, but they have one mind. 
The iniquity of Shang is full. Heaven gives com- 
mand to destroy it. If I did not obey Heaven, my 
iniquity would be as great. 

‘I, the little child, early and late am filled with ap- 
prehensions. I have received the command of my 
deceased father Wan ; I have offered special sacri- 
_ fice to God ; I have performed the due services to 
the great earth ; and I lead the multitude of you 
to execute the punishment appointed by Heaven. 
Heaven compassionates the people. What the peo- 
ple desire, Heaven will be found to give effect to. 
Do you aid me, the One man, to cleanse for ever all 
within the four seas. Now is the time ! — It should 
not be lost.’ 


THE SUCCESSFUL COMPLETION OF THE WAR 


In the first month, the day Zan-khan immediately 
followed the end of the moon’s waning. The next 
day was Kwei-ki, when the king, in the morning, 
marched from Kau to attack and punish Shang. In 
the fourth month, at the first appearance of the 
moon, the king came from Shang to Fang, when he 
hushed all the movements of war, and proceeded to 
cultivate the arts of peace. He sent back his horses 
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to the south of mount Hwa, and let loose his oxen 
in the open country of Thao-lin, showing to all 
under heaven that he would not use them again. 

On the day Ting-wei, he sacrificed in the ances- 
tral temple of Kau, when the princes of the royal 
domain, and of the Tien, Hau, and Wei domains, all 
hurried about, carrying the dishes. The third day 
after was Kang-hsti, when he presented a burnt- 
offering to Heaven, and worshipped towards the 
hills and rivers, solemnly announcing the successful 
completion of the war. 

After the moon began to wane, the hereditary 
princes of the various states, and all the officers, re- 
ceived their appointments from Kau. 

The king spoke to the following effect : — ‘Oh! 
ye host of princes, the first of our kings founded his 
state, and commenced the enlargement of its terri- 
tory. Kung Lit was able to consolidate the services 
of his predecessor. But it was the king Thai who 
laid the foundations of the royal inheritance. The 
king Ki was diligent for the royal House ; and my 
deceased father, king Wan, completed his merit, and 
grandly received the appointment of Heaven, to 
~ soothe the regions of our great land. The great 
states feared his strength ; the small states thought 
fondly of his virtue. In nine years, however, the 
whole kingdom was not united under his rule, and 
it fell to me, the little child, to carry out his will. 

‘Detesting the crimes of Shang, I announced to 

reat Heaven and the sovereign Earth, to the famous 
hill and the great river by which I passed, saying, “I, 
FA, the principled, king of Kau by a long descent, am 
about to administer a great correction to Shang. 
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Shau, the present king of Shang, is without principle, 
cruel and destructive to the creatures of Heaven, in- 
jurious and tyrannical to the multitudes of the peo- 
ple, lord of all the vagabonds under heaven, who col- 
lect about him as fish in the deep, and beasts in the 
prairie. I, the little child, having obtained the help 
of virtuous men, presume reverently to comply with 
the will of God, and make an end of his disorderly 
ways. Our flowery and great land, and the tribes 
of the south and north, equally follow and con- 
sent with me. Reverently obeying the determinate 
counsel of Heaven, I pursue my punitive work to 
the east, to give tranquillity to its men and women. 
They meet me with their baskets full of dark- 
colored and yellow silks, thereby showing the vir- 
tues of us, the kings of Kau. Heaven’s favors stir 
them up, so that they come with their allegiance to 
our great state of Kau. And now, ye spirits, grant 
me your aid, that I may relieve the millions of the 
people, and nothing turn out to your shame.”’ 

On the day Wu-wi, the army crossed the ford 
of Mang, and on Kwei-hai it was drawn up in array 
in the borders of Shang, waiting for the gracious de- 
cision of Heaven. On Kia-zze, at early dawn, Shau 
led forward his troops, looking like a forest, and as- 
sembled them in the wild of Mu. But they offered 
no opposition to our army. Those in the front in- 
verted their spears, and attacked those behind them, 
till they fled ; and the blood flowed till it floated the 
pestles of the mortars. Thus did king Wi once don 
his armor, and the kingdom was grandly settled. 
He overturned the existing rule of Shang, and made 
government resume its old course. He delivered 
the count of Khi from prison, and raised a mound 
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over the grave of Pi-kan. He bowed forward to 
the cross-bar of his carriage at the gate of Shang 
Yung’s village. He dispersed the treasures of the 
Stag Tower, and distributed the grain of Kii-khiao, 
thus conferring great gifts on all within the four 
seas, so that the people joyfully submitted to him. 


THE GREAT PLAN 


In the thirteenth year, the king went to enquire 
of the count of Khi, and said to him, ‘Oh ! count of 
Khi, Heaven, working unseen, secures the tranquil- 
lity of the lower people, aiding them to be in har- 
mony with their condition. I do not know how the 
unvarying principles of its method in doing so 
should be set forth in due order.’ 

The count of Khi thereupon replied, ‘I have heard 
that in old time Khwan dammed up the inundating 
waters, and thereby threw into disorder the arrange- 
ment of the five elements. God was consequently 
roused to anger, and did not give him the Great Plan 
with its nine divisions, and thus the unvarying prin- 
ciples of Heaven’s method were allowed to go to 
ruin. Khwan was therefore kept a prisoner till his 
death, and his son Yii rose up and entered on the 
same undertaking. Io him Heaven gave the Great 
Plan with its nine divisions, and the unvarying prin- 
ciples of its method were set forth in their due 
order.’ 

‘Of those divisions the first is called “the five ele- 
ments ;” the second, “reverent attention to the five 
personal matters ;” the third, “earnest devotion to 
the eight objects of government ;” the fourth, “the 
harmonious use of the five dividers of time ;” the 
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fifth, “the establishment and use of royal perfec- 
tion ;” the sixth, “the discriminating use of the three 
virtues ;” the seventh, “the intelligent use of the 
means for the examination of doubts ;” the eighth, 
“the thoughtful use of the various verifications ;” 
the ninth, “the hortatory use of the five sources of 
happiness, and the awing use of the six occasions of 
suffering.” ’ 

‘First, of the five elements. — The first is water ; 
the second is fire; the third, wood; the fourth, 
metal ; and the fifth, earth. The nature of water 
is to soak and descend ; of fire, to blaze and ascend ; 
of wood to be crooked and straight ; of metal, to 
yield and change ; while that of earth is seen in seed- 
sowing and in-gathering. That which soaks and 
descends becomes salt ; that which blazes and as- 
cends becomes bitter ; that which is crooked and 
straight becomes sour; that which yields and 
changes becomes acrid ; and from seed-sowing and 
in-gathering comes sweetness.’ 

‘Second, of the five personal matters. — The first 
is the bodily demeanor ; the second, speech ; the 
third, seeing ; the fourth, hearing ; the fifth, think- 
ing. The virtue of the bodily appearance is re- 
spectfulness ; of speech, accordance with reason ; 
of seeing, clearness; of hearing, distinctness ; of 
thinking, perspicaciousness. The respectfulness be- 
comes manifest in gravity ; accordance with reason 
in orderliness ; the clearness, in wisdom ; the distinct- 
ness, in deliberation ; and the perspicaciousness, in 
sageness.’ 

‘Third, of the eight objects of government. — The 
first is food ; the second, wealth and articles of con- 
venience ; the third, sacrifices ; the fourth, the busi- 
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ness of the Minister of Works ; the fifth, that of the 
Minister of Instruction ; the sixth, that of the Min- 
ister of Crime ; the seventh, the observances to be 
paid to guests ; the eighth, the army.’ 

‘Fourth, of the five dividers of time. — The first is 
the year or the planet Jupiter; the second, the 
moon ; the third, the sun ; the fourth, the stars and 
planets, and the zodiacal spaces ; and the fifth, the 
calendaric calculations.’ 

‘Fifth, of royal perfection. — The sovereign, hav- 
ing established in himself the highest degree and 
pattern of excellence, concentrates in his own per- 
son the five sources of happiness, and proceeds to 
diffuse them, and give them to the multitudes of the 
people. ‘Then they, on their part, embodying your 
perfection, will give it back to you, and secure the 
preservation of it. Among all the multitudes of the 
people there will be no unlawful confederacies, and 
among men in office, there will be no bad and selfish 
combinations ; — let the sovereign establish in him- 
self the highest degree and pattern of excellence. 

‘Among all the multitudes of the people there will 
be those who have ability to plan and to act, and 
~ who keep themselves from evil : — do you keep such 
in mind ; and there will be those who, not coming 
up to the highest point of excellence, yet do not in- 
volve themselves in evil : — let the sovereign receive 
such. And when a placid satisfaction appears in 
their countenances, and they say, “Our love is fixed 
in virtue,” do you then confer favors on them ; — 
those men will in this way advance to the perfection 
of the sovereign. Do not let him oppress the friend- 
less and childless, nor let him fear the high and dis- 
tinguished. When men in office have ability and 
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administrative power, let them be made still more to 
cultivate their conduct ; and the prosperity of the 
country will be promoted. All such right men, 
having a competency, will go on in goodness. If 
you cannot cause them to have what they love in 
their families, they will forthwith proceed to be 
guilty of crime. As to those who have not the love 
of virtue, although you confer favors and emolu- 
ments on them, they will only involve you in the 
guilt of employing the evil. 

‘Without deflection, without unevenness, 

Pursue the royal righteousness. 

Without selfish likings, 

Pursue the royal way. 

Without selfish dislikings, 

Pursue the royal path. 

Avoid deflection, avoid partiality ;— 

Broad and long is the royal way. 

Avoid partiality, avoid deflection ; — 

Level and easy is the royal way. 

Avoid perversity, avoid one-sidedness ; — 

Correct and straight is the royal way. 

Ever seek for this perfect excellence, 

Ever turn to this perfect excellence.’ 


He went on to say, “This amplification of the royal 
perfection contains the unchanging rule, and is the 
great lesson ; — yea, it is the lesson of God. All the 
multitudes of the people, instructed in this amplifi- 
cation of the perfect excellence, and carrying it into 
practice, will thereby approximate to the glory of 
the Son of Heaven, and say, “The Son of Heaven is 
the parent of the people, and so becomes the sover- 
eign of all under the sky.” ’ 
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ANNOUNCEMENT ABOUT DRUNKENNESS 


The king speaks to the following effect : — ‘Do 
you clearly make known my great commands in the 
country of Mei. 

“When your reverent father, the king Wan, laid 
the foundations of our kingdom in the western re- 
gion, he delivered announcements and cautions to 
the princes of the various regions, and to all his high 
officers, with their assistants, and the managers of 
affairs, saying, morning and evening, “At sacrifices 
spirits should be employed.” When Heaven was 
sending down its favoring decree, and laying the 
foundations of the eminence of our people, spirits 
were used only at the great sacrifices. When 
Heaven sends down its terrors, and our people are 
thereby greatly disorganized and lose their virtue, 
this may be traced invariably to their indulgence in 
spirits ; yea, the ruin of states, small and great, by 
these terrors, has been caused invariably by their 
guilt in the use of spirits. 

‘King Wan admonished and instructed the young 
nobles, who were charged with office or in any em- 
~ ployment, that they should not ordinarily use spir- 
its ; and throughout all the states, he required that 
such should drink spirits only on occasion of sacri- 
fices, and that then virtue should preside so that there 
might be no drunkenness.’ 

He said, ‘Let my people teach their young men 
that they are to love only the productions of the 
soil, for so will their hearts be good. Let the young 
also hearken wisely to the constant instructions of 
their fathers ; and Jet them look at all virtuous ac- 
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tions, whether great or small, in the same light with 
watchful heed. 

‘Ye people of the land of Mei, if you can employ 
your limbs, largely cultivating your millets, and 
hastening about in the service of your fathers and 
elders ; and if with your carts and oxen, you traffic 
diligently to a distance, that you may thereby filially 
minister to your parents ; then, when your parents 
are happy, you may set forth your spirits clear and 
strong, and use them. 

‘Hearken constantly to my instructions, all ye, 
my high officers and ye heads of departments, all ye, 
my noble chiefs ; — when ye have largely done your 
duty in ministering to your aged, and serving your 
ruler, ye may eat and drink freely and to satiety. 
And to speak of greater things: — when you can 
maintain a constant watchful examination of your- 
selves, and your conduct is in accordance with cor- 
rect virtue, then may you present the offerings of 
sacrifice, and at the same time indulge yourselves in 
festivity. In such case you will indeed be ministers 
doing right service to your king, and Heaven like- 
wise will approve your great virtue, so that you shall 
never be forgotten in the royal House.’ 


AGAINST LUXURIOUS EASE 


The duke of Kau said, ‘Oh! the superior man 
rests in this, — that he will indulge in no luxurious 
ease. He first understands how the painful toil of 
sowing and reaping conducts to ease, and thus he 
understands how the lower people depend on this 
toil for their support. I have observed among the 
lower people, that where the parents have diligently 
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labored in sowing and reaping, their sons often do 
not understand this painful toil, but abandon them- 
selves to ease, and to village slang, and become quite 
disorderly. Or where they do not do so, they still 
throw contempt on their parents, saying, “Those old 
people have heard nothing and know nothing.” ’ 
The duke of Kau said, ‘Oh! I have heard that 
aforetime Kung Zung, one of the kings of Yin, was 
grave, humble, reverential, and timorously cautious. 
He measured himself with reverence to the decree 
of Heaven, and cherished a reverent apprehension in 
governing the people, not daring to indulge in use- 
less ease. It was thus that he enjoyed the throne 
seventy and five years. If we come to the time of 
Kao Zung, he toiled at first away from the court, 
and was among the lower people. When he came 
to the throne, and occupied the mourning shed, it 
may be said that he did not speak for three years. 
Afterwards he was still inclined not to speak ; but 
when he did speak, his words were full of harmoni- 
ous wisdom. He did not dare to indulge in useless 
ease, but papitably and tranquilly presided over the 
regions of Yin, till throughout them all, small and 
~ great, there was not a single murmur. It was thus 
that he enjoyed the throne fifty and nine years. In 
the case of Zu-kia, he refused to be king unright- 
eously, and was at first one of the lower people. 
When he came to the throne, he knew on what they 
must depend for their support, and was able to exer- 
cisé a protecting kindness towards their masses, and 
did not dare to treat with contempt the Cie 
men and widows. ‘Thus it was that he enjoyed the 
throne thirty and three years. The kings that arose 
after these, from their birth enjoyed ease. Enjoy- 
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ing ease from their birth, they did not know the 
painful toil of sowing and reaping, and had not heard 
of the hard labors of the lower people. They 
sought for nothing but excessive pleasure ; and so 
not one of them had long life. “They reigned for ten 
years, for seven or eight, for five or six, or perhaps 
only for three or four.’ 


THE SPEECH OF THE MARQUIS OF KHIN 


The duke said, ‘Ah! my officers, listen to me 
without noise. I solemnly announce to you the 
most important of all sayings. It is this which the 
ancients have said, “Thus it is with all people, — they 
mostly love their ease. In reproving others there 
is no difficulty, but to receive reproof, and allow it 
to have free course, — this is difficult.” “The sorrow 
of my heart is, that the days and months have passed 
away, and it is not likely they will come again, so 
that I might pursue a different course. 

“There were my old counselors. —I said, “They 
will not accommodate themselves to me,” and I 
hated them. There were my new counselors, and 
I would for the time give my confidence to them. 
So indeed it was with me ; but hereafter I will take 
advice from the men of yellow hair, and then I shall 
be free from error. That good old officer ! — his 
strength is exhausted, but I would rather have him 
as my counselor. ‘That dashing brave officer ! — his 
shooting and charioteering are faultless, but I would 
rather not wish to have him. As to men of quibbles, 
skilful at cunning words, and able to make the good 
man change his purposes, what have I to do to make 
much use of them ? 
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have but one resolute minister, plain and sincere, 
without other ability, but having a straightforward 
mind, and possessed of generosity, regarding the tal- 
ents of others as if he himself possessed them ; and 
when he finds accomplished and sage men, loving 
them in his heart more than his mouth expresses, 
really showing himself able to bear them : — such a 
minister would be able to preserve my descendants 
and people, and would indeed be a giver of bene- 
fits. 

‘But if the minister, when he finds men of ability, 
be jealous and hates them ; if, when he finds accom- 
plished and sage men, he oppose them and does not 
allow their advancement, showing himself really 
not able to bear them : — such a man will not be able 
to protect my descendants and people ; and will he 
not be a dangerous man ? 

“The decline and fall of a state may arise from one 
man. ‘The glory and tranquillity of a state may also 
arise from the goodness of one man.’ 


Tue Suing Kine, or Book or ANCIENT PoEMs 
ODE. THE NA 


(Appropriate to a sacrifice to Thang, the founder of 
the Shang Dynasty) 


How admirable! how complete! Here are set 
our hand-drums and drums. The drums resound 
harmonious and loud, To delight our meritorious 
ancestor. 

The descendant of Thang invites him with this 
music, That he may soothe us with the realization 
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of our thoughts. Deep is the sound of our hand- 
drums and drums; Shrilly sound the flutes; All 
harmonious and blending together. According to 
the notes of the sonorous gem. Oh! majestic is the 
descendant of Thang ; Very admirable is his music. 

The large bells and drums fill the ear ; The vari- 
ous dances are grandly performed. We have the 
admirable visitors, Who are pleased and delighted. 
From of old, before our time, The former men set 
us the example ; — How to be mild and humble from 
morning to night. And to be reverent in discharg- 
ing the service. 

May he regard our sacrifices of winter and autumn, 


Thus offered by the descendant of ‘Thang ! 


ODE. THE WEI THIEN KIH MING 
(Celebrating the virtue of King Wan) 


The ordinances of Heaven, — How deep are they 
and unintermitting !_ And oh! how illustrious Was 
the singleness of the virtue of king Wan ! 

How does he now show his kindness? We will 
receive it, Striving to be in accord with him, our 
king Wan; And may his remotest descendant be 
abundantly the same ! 


ODE. THE THIEN ZO 
(Appropriate to a sacrifice to king Thai) 


Heaven made the lofty hill, And king Thai 
brought the country about it under cultivation. He 
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made the commencement with it, And king Wan 
tranquilly carried on the work, Till that rugged 
mount Khi Had level roads leading to it. May their 
descendants ever preserve it ! 


ODE. THE FANG NIEN 
(An Ode of Thanksgiving for a Plentiful Year) 


Abundant is the year with much millet and much 
rice ; And we have our high granaries, With myri- 
ads, and hundreds of thousands, and millions of 
measures in them; For spirits and sweet spirits, To 
present to our forefathers, male and female, And to 
supply all our ceremonies. The blessings sent down 
on us are of every kind. 


ODE. THE KING KIH 


(Khing Khang intimates his good purposes and asks 
the help of his ministers to be enabled to perform 
them) 


Let me be reverent! Let mebe reverent! The 
way of Heaven is evident, And its appointment is 
not easily preserved. Let me not say that it is high 
aloft above me. It ascends and descends about our 
doings ; It daily inspects us where ever we are. 

Iam a little child, Without intelligence to be rev- 
erently attentive to my duties ; But by daily progress 
and monthly advance, I will learn to hold fast the 
gleams of knowledge, till I arrive at bright intelli- 
gence. Assist me to bear the burden of my position, 
And show me how to display a virtuous conduct. 
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ODE. THE ZAH YUEH 


(The complaint and appeal of Kwang Kiang against 
the bad treatment she received from her husband) 


O sun, O moon, Which enlighten this lower 
earth ! Here is this man, Who treats me not accord- 
ing to the ancient rule. How can he get his mind 
settled >? Would he then not regard me? 

O sun, O moon, Which overshadow this lower 
earth! Here is this man, Who will not be friendly 
with me. How can he get his mind settled? 
Would he then not respond to me ? 

Osun, O moon, Which come forth from the east } 
Here is this man, With virtuous words, but really 
not good. How can he get his mind settled? 
Would he then allow me to be forgotten ? 

O sun, O moon, From the east that come forth ! 
O father, O mother, There is no sequel to your nour- 
ishing of me. How can he get his mind settled ? 
Would he then respond to me contrary to all 
reason ? 


ODE. THE PEI MAN 
(An officer of Wei sets forth his hard lot) 


I go out at the north gate, With my heart full of 
sorrow. Straitened am I and poor. And no one 
takes knowledge of my distress. Soitis! Heaven 
has done it ; What then shall I say ? 
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ODE. THE PAI KAU 


(Protest of a widow against being urged to marry 
again) 


It floats about, that boat of cypress wood, There 
in the middle of the Ho. With his two tufts of 
hair falling over his forehead, He was my mate ; 
And I swear that till death I will have no other. 
O mother, O Heaven, Why will you not under- 
stand me? 

It floats about, that boat of cypress wood, There 
by the side of the Ho. With his two tufts of hair 
falling over his forehead, He was my only one ; And 
I swear that till death I will not do the evil thing. 
O mother, O Heaven, Why will you not under- 
stand me? 

ODE. THE TA KU 


(A Lady excuses herself) 


His great carriage rolls along, And his robes of 
rank glitter like the young sedge. Do I not think 
of you? But I am afraid of this officer, and dare 

not fly to you. 

While living we may have to occupy different 
apartments ; But, when dead, we shall share the same 
grave. If you say that I am not sincere, By the 
bright sun I swear that I am. 


ODE. THE PHAN SHIU 
(In Praise of some Marquis of Li) 


Pleasant is the semicircular water, And we gather 
the cress about it. The marquis of Lu is coming 
to it, And we see his dragon-figured banner. His 
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banner waves in the wind, And the bells of his 
horses tinkle harmoniously. Small and great, All 
follow the prince in his progress to it. 

Pleasant is the semicircular water, And we gather 
the pondweed in it. The marquis of La has come 
to it, With his horses so stately. His horses are 
grand ; His fame is brilliant. Blandly he looks and 
smiles ; Without any impatience he delivers his in- 
structions. 

Pleasant is the semicircular water, And we gather 
the mallows about it. The marquis of Lt has come 
to it, And in the college he is drinking. He is drink- 
ing the good spirits. May there be given to him 
such old age as is seldom enjoyed! May he accord 
with the grand ways, So subduing to himself all the 
people ! 


ODE. THE Pi KUNG 
(The praise of duke Hsi) 


‘How pure and still are the solemn temples, 
In their strong solidity and minute completeness ! 
Highly distinguished was Kiang Yiian, Of virtue un- 
deflected. God regarded her with favor, And 
without injury or hurt, Immediately, when her 
months were completed, She gave birth to Hau-At ! 
On him were conferred all blessings, To know 
how the ordinary millet ripened early, and the sacri- 
ficial millet late ; How first to sow pulse and then 
wheat. Anon he was invested with an inferior 
state, And taught the people how to sow and to 
reap, [The ordinary millet and the sacrificial, Rice 
and the black millet ; Ere long over the whole coun- 
try : — Thus continuing the work of Yii. 
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ODE. THE WAN WANG 
(Celebrating King Wan, dead and alive) 


King Wan is on high. Oh! bright is he in 
heaven. Although Kau was an old country, The 
favoring appointment lighted on it recently. Il- 
lustrious was the House of Kau, And the appoint- 
ment of God came at the proper season. King Wan 
ascends and descends On the left and the right of 
God. 

Full of earnest activity was king Wan, And his 
fame is without end. The gifts of God to Kau Ex- 
tend to the descendants of King Wan, In the direct 
line and the collateral branches for a hundred gen- 
erations. All the officers of Kau Shall also be illus- 
trious from age to age. 

They shall be illustrious from age to age, Zeal- 
ously and reverently pursuing their plans. Admira- 
ble are the many officers, Born in this royal kingdom. 
The royal kingdom is able to produce them, The 
supporters of the House of Kau. Numerous is the 
array of officers, And by them king Wan enjoys his 
repose. 

Profound was king Wan; Oh! continuous and 
bright was his feeling of reverence. Great is the 
appointment of Heaven! ‘There were the descend- 
ants of the sovereigns of Shang — The descendants 
of the sovereigns of Shang Were in number more 
than hundreds of thousands, But when God gave the 
command, They became subject to Kau. 

They became subject to Kau, For the appoint- 
ment of Heaven is not unchangeable. The officers 
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of Yin, admirable and alert, Assist at the libations in 
our capital. They assist at those libations, Always 
wearing the hatchet-figures on their lower garments 
and their peculiar cap. O ye loyal ministers of the 
king, Ever think of your ancestor ! 

Ever think of your ancestor. Cultivating your 
virtue. Always seeking to accord with the will of 
Heaven : — So shall you be seeking for much hap- 
piness, Before Yin lost the multitudes, Its kings were 
the correlates of God. Look to Yin as a beacon ; 
The great appointment is not easily preserved. 

The appointment is not easily preserved : —Do 
not cause your own extinction. Display and make 
bright your righteousness and fame, And look at the 
fate of Yin in the light of Heaven. The doings of 
high Heaven Have neither sound nor smell. “Take 
your pattern from king Wan, And the myriad re- 
gions will repose confidence in you. 


ODE. THE MIN LAO 
(In a time of disorder and suffering) 


The people indeed are heavily burdened, But per- 
haps a little relief may be got for them. Let us cher- 
ish this centre of the kingdom, To secure the repose 
of the four quarters of it. Let us give no indul- 
gence to the wily and obsequious, In order to make 
the unconscientious careful, And to repress robbers 
and oppressors, Who have no fear of the clear will 
of Heaven. Then let us show kindness to those 
who are distant, And help those who are near, — 
Thus establishing the throne of our king. 
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ODE. THE PAN 


(An officer of experience mourns over the prevail- 
ing misery) 

God has reversed his usual course of procedure, 
And the lower people are full of distress. The 
words which you utter are not right; The plans 
which you form are not far-reaching. As there are 
not sages, you think you have no guidance. You 
have no real sincerity. Thus your plans do not 
reach far, And I therefore strongly admonish you. 

Heaven is now sending down calamities ;— Do 
not be so complacent. Heaven is now producing 
such movements ;— Do not be so indifferent. If 
your words were harmonious, The people would 
become united. If your words were gentle and 
kind, The people would be settled. 

Though my duties are different from yours, I am 
your fellow-servant. I come to advise with you, 
And you hear me with contemptuous indifference. 
My words are about the present urgent affairs ; Do 
not think them matter for laughter. The ancients 
had a saying: ‘Consult the gatherers of grass and 
firewood.’ 

Heaven is now exercising oppression ; — Do not 
in such a way make a mock of things. An old man, 
I speak with entire sincerity ; But you, my juniors, 
are full of pride. It is not that my words are those 
of age, But you make a joke of what is sad. But 
the troubles will multiply like flames, Till they are 
beyond help or remedy. 

Heaven is now displaying its anger ;— Do not 
be either boastful or flattering, Utterly departing 
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from all propriety of demeanor, Till good men are 
reduced to personators of the dead. The people 
now sigh and groan, And we dare not examine into 
the causes of their trouble. The ruin and disorder 
are exhausting all their means of living, And we show 
no kindness to our multitudes. Heaven enlightens 
the people, As the bamboo flute responds to the 
earthen whistle ; As two half-maces from a whole 
one ; As you take a thing, and bring it away in your 
hand, Bringing it away, without any more ado. 
The enlightenment of the people is very easy. 
They have now many perversities ;— Do not you 
set up your perversity before them. 

Good men are a fence ; The multitudes of the peo- 
ple are a wall ; Great states are screens ; Great fami- 
lies are buttresses ; The cherishing of virtue secures 
repose ; The circle of the king’s relatives is a fortified 
wall. We must not let the fortified wall get de- 
stroyed ; We must not let the king be solitary and 
consumed with terrors. 

Revere the anger of Heaven, And presume not to 
make sport or be idle. Reserve the changing moods 
of Heaven, And presume not to drive about at your 
pleasure. Great Heaven is intelligent, And is with 
you in all your goings. Great Heaven is clear- 
seeing, And is with you in your wanderings and in- 
dulgences. 


ODE. THE KAN ZANG 


(The writer deplores the misery and oppression 
that prevailed) 


I look up to great Heaven, But it shows us no 
kindness. Very long have we been disquieted, And 
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these great calamities are sent down upon us. There 
is nothing settled in the country ; Officers and peo- 
ple are in distress. ‘Through the insects from with- 
out and from within, There is no peace or limit to 
our misery. ‘The net of crime is not taken up, And 
there is no peace nor cure for our state. 

Why is it that Heaven is thus reproving you? 
Why is it that Heaven is not blessing you? You 
neglect your great barbarian foes, And regard me 
with hatred. You are regardless of the evil omens 
that abound, And your demeanor is all unseemly. 
Good men are going away, And the country is sure 
to go to ruin. 

Heaven is letting down its net, And many are the 
calamities in it. Good men are going away, And 
my heart is sorrowful. Heaven is letting down its 
net, And soon all will be caught in it. Good men 
are going away, And my heart is sad. 

Right from the spring comes the water bubbling, 
Revealing its depth. The sorrow of my heart, — 
Is it only of to-day? Why were these things not 
before me? Or why were they not after me? 
But mysteriously great Heaven Is able to strengthen 
anything. Do not disgrace your great ancestors : 
— This will save your posterity. 


ODE. THE HSIAO YUAN 
(Some officer in a time of disorder) 


Small is the cooing dove, But it flies aloft to 
heaven. My heart is wounded with sorrow, And 
I think of our forefathers. When the dawn is 
breaking, and I cannot sleep, The thoughts in my 
breast are of our parents. 
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Men who are grave and wise, Though they 
drink, are mild and masters of themselves; But 
those who are benighted and ignorant Become de- 
voted to drink, and more so daily. Be careful, 
each of you, of your deportment ; What Heaven 
confers, when once lost, is not regained. 

The greenbeaks come and go, Picking up grain 
about the stackyard. Alas for the distressed and 
the solitary, Deemed fit inmates for the prisons ! 
With a handful of grain I go out and divine, How 
I may be able to become good. 


ODE. THE HSIAO MING 


(An officer, kept long abroad on distant service, 
appeals to Heaven) 


O bright and high Heaven, Who enlightenest 
and rulest this lower world! I marched on this 
expedition to the west, As far as this wilderness of 
Khii. From the first day of the second month, I 
have passed through the cold and the heat. My 
heart is sad ; The poison of my lot is too bitter. I 
think of those at court in their offices, And my 
tears flow down like rain. Do I not wish to re- 
turn? But I fear the net for crime. 

Ah! ye gentlemen, Do not reckon on your rest 
being permanent. Quietly fulfil the duties of your 
offices, Associating with the correct and upright ; 
So shall the spirits hearken to you, And give you 
good. 

Ah! ye gentlemen, Do not reckon on your re- 
pose being permanent. Quietly fulfil the duties of 
your offices, Loving the correct and upright ; So 
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shall the spirits hearken to you, And give you large 
measures of bright happiness. 


ODE. THE PHU THIEN 


(Pictures of husbandry, and sacrifices connected 
_ with it) 


Bright are those extensive fields, A tenth of 
whose produce is annually levied. I take the old 
stores, And with them feed the husbandmen. From 
of old we have had good years ; And now I go to 
the south-lying acres, Where some are weeding, 
and some gather the earth about the roots. The 
millets look luxuriant ; And in a spacious resting- 
place, I collect and encourage the men of greater 
promise. 

With my vessels full of bright millet, And my 
pure victim-rams, We sacrificed at the altar of the 
spirits of the land, and at the altars of those of the 
four quarters. That my fields are in such good 
condition Is matter of joy to the husbandmen. 
With lutes, and with drums beating, We will in- 
voke the Father of Husbandry, And pray for sweet 
. rain, To increase the produce of our millets, And to 
bless my men and their wives. 

The distant descendant comes, When their wives 
and children Are bringing food to those at work 
in the south-lying acres. The surveyor of the fields 
also comes and is glad. He takes of the food on 
the left and the right, And tastes whether it be 
good or not. The grain is well cultivated, all the 
acres over; Good will it be and abundant. The 
distant descendant has no displacency ; The hus- 
bandmen are encouraged to diligence. 
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The crops of the distant descendant Look thick 
as thatch, and swelling like a carriage-cover. His 
stacks will stand like islands and mounds. He will 
seek for thousands of granaries ; He will seek for 
tens of thousands of carts. The millets, the paddy, 
and the maize Will awake the joy of the husband- 
men ; And they will say, ‘May he be rewarded with 
great happiness, With myriads of years, life with- 
out end !’ 
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